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WAR AND PEACE QUESTIONS SUMMARIZED 


FROM WAR TO PEACE BASIS. 


OMETIMES the civil engineers are 
S confronted with the problem of re- 

placing an old bridge with a new 
one, without causing any interruption 
of traffic. The world is now being di- 
verted from a war basis to a peace basis 
and the case is much like that of the 
two bridges. Operations can’t stop in 
order to allow the peace treaty to be 
fully ratified. There is a sort of twi- 
light zone or transition period between 
war and peace, during which it would 
be hard to say just what 


of the three countries concerned before 
it will go into effect. It will not be 
binding on England till the United 
States agrees to it. The president, when 
making known this proposed treaty, 
told the senate he would specially urge 
it later. Senator Borah at once made 
a vigorous attack on the whole thing 
and called it “the obituary of peace”. 
This treaty, he said, is nothing more 
nor less than an alliance for war and it 
is therefore the very sort of thing that 
the president had so often assailed as 
a crime against civilization. If it is 


the peace treaty, then “the United States 
shall be bound to come immediately to 
her aid in case of any unprovoked act 
of aggression directed against her by 
Germany.” The special treaty is to be 
sanctioned by the league before it is 
given effect, since the league plan is 
supposed to forbid all special alliances. 
It is understood that President Wilson 
had to make this concession to Premier 
Clemenceau in order to appease French 
sentiment and secure the acceptance of 
the treaty by Ffance. Or as one com- 
mentator puts it, the alliance is design- 
ed to “let France down 





the situation is. Some- 
thing has to be taken for 
granted. The peace treaty 
itself says: “From _ the 
coming into force of the 
present treaty the state 
of war will terminate,” 
but it is a question when 
the treaty goes into effect 
as to the different parties 
to it. While the war last- 
ed, the coalition between 
the “allied and associated 
nations” continued in 
control of the situation 
but as soon as peace is 
established the league of 
nations comes into exist- 
ence and the load is sup- 
posed to be shifted to 
this new structure. But 
that structure itself is incomplete and 
untested and as it is a novel and exper- 
imental thing—the biggest thing of its 
kind ever attempted—its builders were 
not willing to trust everything to it. 
Like the great Quebec bridge across the 
St. Lawrence, it might collapse of its 
own inherent weight and weakness be- 
fore it was ever called on to perform 
any service. It would not have done 
to leave the world suspended in thin 
air between war and peace; safeguards 
had to be provided. France has com- 
plained all along that she did not want 
to rely on the vague idealism of the 
league of nations to protect her from 
possible new incursions by the Huns. 
Finally, to induce her to sign, President 
Wilson and Premier Lloyd-George 
agreed to a special treaty in which 
Great Britain and the United States are 
pledged to go to the assistance o/ 
France in case of an unprovoked at: 
tack. This treaty will have to be rati- 
fied of course by the legislative bodies 
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adopted it will drive other nations into 
similar special alliances and the world 
will return to the same old condition in 
which one group was arrayed against 
another and the delicate “balance of 
power was the only thing that prevent- 
ed constant war.” This proposed alli- 
ance, he argued, is an alliance of the 
“entangling” sort against which Wash- 
ington warned this country in his Fare- 
well Address. “It is based on the the- 
ory of war and on the expectation of 
war,” he said. The alliance treaty cites 
the provisions in the peace treaty which 
prohibit Germany from having any 
fortifications or carrying on any mili- 
tary operations either on the left bank 
of the Rhine or within a line running 
50 kilometers (about 31 miles) east of 
that river. “In case Germany violates 
in any manner whatever the provisions 
of these articles she shall be regarded 
as committing a hostile act, calculated 
to disturb the peace of the world.” If 
France is not sufficiently protected by 


easy and make her feel 
safe.” It gives her some- 
thing to depend on dur- 
ing the transition period 
if the league should not 
come-up to specifications 
and be able to stand the 
test. It establishes a new 
triple alliance, or rather 
triple entente, for the spe- 
cial benefit of France, It 
is altogether a one-sided 
treaty and in that way it 
is very unusual. It calls 
on the United States to 
give an indefinite and un- 
limited amount of aid to 
France in case Germany 
breaks the peace, but it 
does not call on her to 
do anything whatever in 
return. All that is expected of her is 
to be peaceable herself; if she provokes 
Germany we are not bound to go to 
her assistance. And if the league by a 
majority vote decides that it itself has 
power to cope with the situation and 
give France the required protection, 
then the alliance will not operate. 
Premier Clemenceau in presenting the 
peace treaty and the special treaty to 
the chamber of deputies for ratifica- 
tion said that France had good reason 
to congratulate herself on the outcome 
of the peace proceedings. He boiled 
the matter down when he said that the 
plan was to “maintain the peace of the 
world by the union of the four great 
allied and associated powers”. He seems 
to count more on this union than on 
the league. July 9 was the date on 
which the German national assembly 
at Weimar ratified the peace treaty, by 
a vote of 208 to 115. Ninety-nine dep- 
uties refused to vote either way. For- 
eign Minister Mueller in a speech said: 
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“We are about to enter on a 40-years’ 
march through a desert; I can. find no 
other term for the path of suffering 
which the fulfillment of the treaty pre- 
scribes for us.” Dr. Spahn, head of 
the Catholic or Center party, said: “We 
agreed to the treaty under hard com- 
pulsion, to save ourselves from anarchy 
and to preserve the fatherland from in- 
ternal ruin.” 

Count von Bernstorff, the former 
German ambassador at Washington, in 
a magazine article giving good advice 
to the German people, tells them that 
the people of the United States have no 
use for socialism and hence that it is 
Germany’s cue to steer a safe and sane 
course on this subject. It is necessary, 
he says, for Germany to establish 
friendly relations with the United 
States and to learn to harmonize with 
our ideas, as this country is the only 
country that “has the funds.” 

Gen. Smuts, the delegate of the Union 
of South Africa to the peace conference, 
in his farewell message before going 
home made another plea for a policy 
of “reconciliation and appeasement” 
toward Germany. Great Britain, he 
said, “is only a small island on the face 
of a continent in which 70,000,000 Ger- 
mans represent a most formidable ele- 
ment”, and he urged that the best pol- 
icy for the future is for the two nations 
to get along on a neighborly basis and 


not cherish hatred and hostility. He 


incidentally declared that the same 
principal which freed Poland should 
be applied to Ireland. Ireland, he said, 
“has become a chronic wound whose 
septic effects are spreading to our 
whole system, and through its influence 
on America it is beginning to poison 
our most vital foreign relations.” He 
predicted the collapse of the British 
empire if such matters were not dis- 
posed of. 


Britain Ratifies Treaty. 


The British house of commons agreed 
to the peace treaty by a practically 
unanimous vote. Joseph Devlin, the 
Irish nationalist leader, demanded that 
the treaty should be rejected because it 
did nothing to liberate Ireland. Pre- 
mier Lloyd-George said that a chance 
had been given to the Irish to demon- 
strate what they could do, under the 
Wilsonian principle of self-determina- 
tion, but that the Irish convention had 
proved a fiasco. The home-rulers of 
Ireland, he said, could have home-rule 
any time they wanted it, but they would 
not be allowed to force it on Ulster, 
which didn’t want it. 

Answering Devlin’s demand for a ref- 
erendum in Ireland he said that Ireland 
is not a nation but a conglomeration of 
three nations, differing in race, religion, 
temperament and _  outlook—in fact 
everything fundamental. Until and un- 
less this difficulty was bridged it was 
useless to talk of self-determination for 
Ireland, and he concluded by saying 
that until the Irish themselves realized 
this difficulty and faced it, he despaired 
of any settlement. 

The representatives of the Irish “re- 


public” in Paris made another appeal 
to the peace conference and demanded 
a share in the proceedings. Under the 
league plan as now constituted, they 
‘aid, “the slavery under which Ireland 
has persistently struggled ever since 
England first invaded her shores” is to 
be confirmed and made permanent, and 
no method of repairing this injustice is 
provided. The Irish American delegates 
in Paris issued a statement saying that 
the Irish in the United States are now 
hostile to the league of nations but 
that they could be won over by a prop- 
er settlement of the Irish question. 

The agitation in favor of Irish inde- 
pendence is continuing in this country. 
Huge meetings have been held in vari- 
ous cities, under the auspices of Eamonn 
de Valera, the “president of the Irish 
republic,” and other leaders. Justice 
Cohalan of New York denounced the 
league of nations as being “an attempt 
to foist on the world what is nothing 
more than an Anglo-American alliance.” 
He declared: “The Irish want their 
country; it rightfully belongs to them.” 

F. P. Walsh, who was one of the Irish 
American delegates sent to Europe, stig- 
matized Lloyd-George as “the trick 
mule of Great Britain”, whose doings 
no-one could predict. At the annual 
convention of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians, held in San Francisco, action 
was taken calling for the recognition 
of the independence of Ireland. Arch- 
bishop Hanna in a sermon said: “You 
are Americans banded together to aid 
Ireland’s cause, to restore to Erin her 
God-given freedom, to redeem her from 
the galling yoke of seven long centu- 
ries of slavery.” 

A main purpose in connection with 
the Irish agitation is to sell bonds to 
carry on the agitation. Miss Katherine 
Hughes, of the Irish national bureau, is 
making a tour of this country and work- 
ing to get the labor unions to support 
the Irish cause. She attacked the league 
and declared it “a British scheme to 
rule the world.” 

On July 12 the Orangemen of New 
York held a celebration in memory of 
the battle of Boyne. The chief speaker 
declared that “as long as Great Britain 
has a manor a gun” she will not allow 
the Irish to win. The battle of the 
Boyne was fought on the river Boyne 
in Ireland, in 1690, between the Protest- 
tant forces of William of Orange and 
the Catholic forces of James II. This 
has always remained a sore subject be- 
tween the opposing religionists. ‘For 
many years in New York especially the 
annual parades of the Orangemen on 
the one hand and the Hibernians on 
the other were the occasion of riots. 
The hostility culminated in 1871 when 
over 50 people were killed. 

President Wilson in discussing with 
senators and members the question as 
to why he had done nothing for Ire- 
land is understood to have said that 
the Irish representatives from this 
country had so identified themselves 
with the revolutionary element in Ire- 
land that it had become impossible for 
Lloyd-George to give them a hearing. 


Samuel Untermyer, the well-known 
millionaire Hebrew lawyer of New 
York, has given $5000 to the Irish fund 
but with the understanding that the 
money shall not be used for stimulating 
violence, as he believes that that course 
can only hurt the Irish cause. He says 
that he has been an ardent admirer and 
supporter of President Wilson and his 
policies but that he can’t follow him 
when he gives freedom to so many of 
the other races and then withholds it 
from the Irish. He says that Ireland, 
with tariff and other laws of her own, 
would enjoy great prosperity and that 
England has neither need of her nor 
any right to hold her. But he also 
wants to put Ireland off. She can later 
on complain to the league of nations, 
he says, and maybe she will then get 
justice. Maybe so, maybe so. 


Senators Summoned to White House. 


The president has had to retreat a 
little as a result of the attacks that have 
been made on the treaty. He has adopt- 
ed the plan of summoning the recalci- 
trant senators to the White House to 
have private talks with them, as a 
teacher calls his “bad” pupils to his 
desk after school and tries to persuade 
them to be good. The plan is one that 
should have been adopted long ago 
and if the president had pursued this 
course from the first he would have 
headed off a great deal of antagonism 
that he has aroused. 


The fact that he treated all public 
questions on a partisan basis and would 
hold no communion with anyone who 
was at all opposed to his views has 
caused him to be much disliked by 
many of the ablest men in both parties, 
notwithstanding he is so much feared. 
His “aloofness” and “self-sufficiency” 
has often been condemned. 

Nevertheless he has been able to 
master the situation in every case hith- 
erto, and undoubtedly he knows what 
he is about when he begins taking the 
“bad boys” into his confidence as he 
is now doing. After all is said and 
done, these “bad boys” are not a match 
for him, though they have the power to 
make lots of trouble for him in his 
school. 

He has just tried to play a trick on 
them, but they saw it in time and headed 
him off. He suggested that the senate 
should authorize the appointment of a 
delegate to represent the United States 
on the reparations commission which 
is established by the treaty. Though 
this country gets no benefits from the 
reparations, it is agreed that our inter- 
ests will be affected by the matter and 
that we should have a voice in the op- 
erations. 

The president’s idea was to lure the 
senate into consenting to the plan, 
which he would then have construed 
as an indication that it would approve 
the whole treaty. The foreign relations 
committee refused to take the bait, as 
it saw the hook. It was plain that the 
president was only trying to catch the 
senate, for his supporters then declar- 
ed that he already had plenty of power 
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to appoint a delegate on the reparations 
commission, regardless of the senate ac- 
tion. Then the committee adopted a 
resolution declaring that neither the 
senate nor the president has any au- 
thority “to execute any provision of the 
treaty, either provisionally or other- 
wise” until the treaty is ratified. 

The league critics in the senate are 
angered because the president has re- 
fused to give the senate any special in- 
formation about the treaty, while he 
has imparted various secrets to the sen- 
ators whom he has called to the White 
House. For example he has admitted 
to the individual senators when ques- 
tioned that it was he who had arranged 
the Shantung deal. 

He had been forced to face the facts 
and swallow this disagreeable dose, 
which was so contrary to all his an- 
nounced ideals. England had had to 
make promises to Japan in order to in- 
duce her to join in the war, and it was 
necessary to have her aid in driving 
the Huns out of Asia and the Pacific be- 
fore troops from Australia, New Zea- 
land etc. could be sent to the field of 
war. 

Japan has made a “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” to withdraw from Shantung at 
some future time, but the future is very 
indefinite. Russia agreed in the same 
way to withdraw from Manchuria, but 
she never did it until Japan made war 
on her and drove her out. Japan has 
no idea of withdrawing from China; 
she knows that she has “the drop” on 
the “big four” combine and she is not 
so guileless that she would give up 
such an advantage, at least not unless 
she secured still ‘greater benefits. The 


Japanese diplomats simply outplayed — 


the “big four” and won. The Wilson- 
ian doctrine was put to the test, and it 
failed, on the start. 

A Pathfinder subscriber in Shanghai, 
China—Mr. H. Yates—sends us a Chin- 
ese cartoon on this subject which is 
here reproduced. This cartoon is be- 
ing circulated in China as a protest 
against the scheme of Japanese imper- 
ialism. The legend explains that “Ja- 
pan has tucked the fair maidens Shan- 
tung and Tsingtau under his arms and 
is walking away with them. Will the 
Chinese permit such an outrage?” 





Fag-Ends of Peace Doings. 


The peace treaty has been received 
by the people of the different countries 
with mixed feelings. The crowds at 
Versailles nearly tore Wilson, Lloyd- 
George and Clemenceau to pieces in 
their enthusiasm. They kept up a din 
of such shouts as “Vive Wilson” which 
they pronounce “Veev Veelsong”. But 
there was much popular antipathy al- 
so shown toward him. 

President Wilson on leaving for home 
on the steamship George Washington 
received special farewell addresses 
from King George of England, King 
Alfonso of Spain and Emperor Yoshi- 
hito of Japan. King George paid tri- 
bute to the part done by this country 
in putting down the Huns and hoped 
that “the American and British peo- 
ple, brothers in arms, will remain broth- 





ers in peace.” The president felicitated 
King George on his kind words and 
said he was “happy to echo his greet- 
ings at this momentous time of renew- 
ed vision and confident hope”, after “the 
free peoples of the world had united 
to defeat the enemies of liberty and 
justice.” 

The emperor of Japan said it gave 
him “heartfelt pleasure to congratulate 
the president and the great friendly 
people whose first magistrate he was, 
on the definite termination of the war, 
in which they did so much to achieve 
final victory.” King Alfonso, who had 
been eloquently silent during the war 
and who evidently wanted Spain to be 
in at the finish at least, said that he 
wished the president to “accept his 
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Chinese Cartoon Symbolizing Abduction of 
Chinese Provinces Shantung and Tsingtau 
by Japan, as Approved by Peace Treaty. 


very best wishes and those of Spain 
for the happiness and prosperity of 
the United States in the new era now 
beginning.” The president sent very 
nice messages back to Yoshihito and 
Alfonso also. 

The Italian press has voiced a good 
deal of bad feeling toward Wilson. The 
Rome Tribuna says that “seven months 
ago an immense halo of popularity sur- 
rounded him” but that he has turned 
out to be of the earth, earthy. He came 
to Europe, it says, “as a new Messiah, 
bringing a new era of history, but he 
left it amid general indifference, ap- 
pearing as an intruder.” It gives him 
credit for having good intentions but 
declares that he returned to America 
with Europe “in a chaos of disorder, 
passions and disillusions, since he could 
not conclude peace according to his 
principles but made a compromise 
brought about by the overbearing at- 
titude of the strong toward the weak.” 

M. Cachin the French socialist lead- 
er denounces the treaty as having been 
made by the capitalistic and “bour- 
geois” interests; “the peoples were not 
at the peace table and their signatures 
are not there,” he says. Upton Sin- 
clair, the American socialist who is so 





irrepressible in spite of his having been 
exposed as a fake so often, sent a pro- 
test against the treaty saying: “All lib- 
erals aghast at President Wilson’s sur- 
render. Urgently implore less drastic 
treaty'terms.” Of course the socialists 
would want the Huns let off, as they 
have played into their hands in both 
peace and war. The peacemakers listen- 
ed to the socialists’ yelps but they wise- 
ly refused to regard them as represent- 
ing the real will of the people. 

Peace is still to be concluded with 
the remaining central powers, Austria, 
Bulgaria and Turkey, not to say Russia, 
Hungary and other countries that are 
in the twilight zone. The Turkish del- 
egation was in Paris some time for the 
purpose of receiving the peace terms, 
but the negotiations were broken off. 
The Turks protested against the allied 
plan by which Turkey is to be dismem- 
bered, and they pleaded that the Turk- 
ish empire should be allowed to con- 
tinue with a footing in Europe and Asia. 

They admitted that terrible crimes 
against civilization had been commit- 
ted but argued that the present rul- 
ers are anxious to do better. The al- 
lies answered that it was too late in 
the day for Turkey to repent and that 
she must pay the penalty for the 
wrongs she had done. And the peace 
delegates were sent home. Turkey will 
of course eventually have to yield to 
whatever terms the allies lay down. 

Austria is still trying to dicker for 
better terms with little hope that they 
will be granted. The complete and fi- 
nal terms have just been given to her 
by the peace council. They reduce the 
Austrian army to 30,000, with conscrip- 
tion forbidden, Austria is required to 
pay, within a period of 30 years, a war- 
damage bill of indefinite size. Dr. Ren- 
ner, the head of the Austrian delega- 
tion, says he is doubtful about the abil- 
ity of Austria to fulfill the terms and 
that he may refuse to sign. 


GASOLINE AT HALF PRICE 


New Invention Makes Fords Run 34 Miles 
on Gallon of Gasoline. Other Cars Show 
Proportionate Savings. 


A new carburetor which cuts down the 
gasoline consumption of any motor. in- 
cluding the Ford, and reduces gasoline 
bills from one-third to one-half is the 
proud achievement of the Air Friction Car- 
buretor Co., 401 Madison St., Dayton, Ohio. 
This remarkable invention not only in- 
creases the power of all motors from 30 to 
50 per cent, but enables éveryone to run 
slow on high gear. With it you can use 
the very cheapest grade of gasoline or half 
gasoline and half kerosene and still get 
more power and more mileage than you 
now get from the highest test gasoline. 
Many Ford owners .say they now get as 
high as 45 or 50 miles to a gallon of gaso- 
line. So sure are the manufacturers of the 
immense saving their new carburetor will 
make that they offer to send it on 30 days’ 
trial to every car owner. As it can be put 
on or taken off in a few minutes by any- 
one, all readers who want to try it should 
send their name, address and make of car 
to the manufacturers at once. They also 
want local agents to whom they offer ex- 
ceptionally large profits. Write them to- 
day.—Advt. 
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Thc ESSENCE OF CURRENT AVTAIRS 


A Sunmary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Scramble for After-War Markets. 


F you had a sea-going steamer and if 
| you could get the cargoes and the 

coal and if you could afford to pay 
your crew the wages they demand you 
could now make a fortune very quickly. 
There is a great demand for ships, and 
anything that will answer the purpose 
brings an exorbitant price. In fact old 
vessels are now selling for several times 
what they cost when they were orig- 
inally built, before the war. 

Uncle Sam is getting rid of a large 
number of his less desirable merchant 
vessels while the market is “bullish”. 
He is getting all the way from $200 to 
$250 a ton for them, and the bidding 
is still eager. He is not dumping them 
on the market all at once, for that would 
depress prices. But he is letting them 
go in lots of 10, 20 or more at a time, 
and he still has some 1800 to dispose of. 
He hopes to cash in on them for a total 
of between two and three billion dol- 
lars. He will not get his money back 
even then, for he bought or built these 
ships at top-notch war prices, but he 
will have to charge the loss up as part 
of the cost of the war. 

The shipping board announces that it 
now has in operation some 62 different 
steamer lines—of which 25 have New 
York as their home port, four have Bos- 
ton and two have San Francisco—the 
rest being scattered. The board now has 
about 730 steamers in operation, total- 
ing about 4,300,000 tons, not including 
2,506,000 tons more which are engaged 
in bringing the soldiers back from Eu- 
rope. 

As fast as vessels are released from 
transport and relief service they will 
be put to work carrying freight and 
passengers to ports throughout the 
world, wherever there is any demand 
for traffic. Uncle Sam is making a plea 
to American shippers to patronize his 
boats; he claims to give superior ser- 
vice, but he doesn’t make as liberal 
rates as he should. 

There are various practical obstacles 
however in the way of a speedy resump- 
tion of trade. A main one is the ques- 
tion of crews, wages and operating 
costs. Our ship laws, which were os- 
tensibly made for the purpose of pro- 
tecting our sailors, but which were in- 
stigated by alien sympathizers, make it 
so that it costs a’ great deal more to 
operate ships under the U. S. flag than 
under the flags of other maritime na- 
tions. 

Union rules and principles are en- 
forced under government authority and 
the owners of the vessels have little to 
say about matters. Those in control 
are counting on the other nations adopt- 
ing the same high standards of wages 
etc. that we have adopted. But it is 
hardly likely that Germany, Italy, Japan 
and other countries which are bidding 


for sea trade will meet our demands in 
this matter and increase their own ship- 
ping costs merely to please us and al- 
low us to compete with them. 


Shipping on the high seas has always 
been run on the “open-shop” basis and 
there was ~ free-for-all competition, 
which kept rates down. Now the 
scheme is to make the ocean a “closed 
shop” and shut out all nations and all 
ships that cut wages or rates. A big 
strike of ship unions is now in progress 
in this country. The government doesn’t 
dare interfere and so a large number 
of vessels have been tied up in our ports 
for the lack of crews to operate them. 
When new crews are secured to take 
the place of the strikers, they are lia- 
ble to be waylaid and beaten or killed. 
So there is a blockade of ocean freight 
as the result of this dog-in-the-manger 
policy. 

Most of the strike agitators are aliens 
—many of them being agents of the I. 
W. W. or the Russiau soviet—and their 
ulterior purpose in organizing the ship 
workers all over the world is to enlist 
them for “the revolution”. As thei cir- 
culars point out, it is an easy matter to 
gain control of the world if only the 
great lines of transportation can be 
seized and-held up. 

Our government has no consuls in 
Germany as yet and under our law 
every shipment destined for this coun- 
try must have the O. K. of a U. S. con- 
sular officer at the port of departure be- 
fore it can be admitted here. Reports 
from Europe say that our trade is suf- 
fering on this account, as the other na- 
tions have their men on the spot to take 
care of all business. Our government 
has placed our trade interests with Ger- 
many in the hands of Spain until the 
ratification of the peace treaty permits 
the appointment of direct representa- 
tives. 

One of the things that is unsettling 
overseas trade is the declining rate of 
London exchange. That is, the English 
pound sterling is depreciated, practical- 
ly for the first time in history, and in- 
stead of being worth $4.87% or there- 
abouts, it now brings only about $4.25 
to $4.35 and it may go still lower. The 
English pound has long been the basis 
of international exchange and when 
this Gibraltar rock of finance is seen to 
be swaying it spreads a feeling of un- 
certainty and fear bordering on panic 
everywhere. 

So far as this country is concerned it 
is to our advantage that foreign ex- 
change is below par, for it means that 
our dollar is above par and will pur- 
chase more foreign goods than its face 
value. But in the present case the situ- 
ation is not satisfactory, for it means 
that war-ravaged Europe has neither 
the gold nor the goods to pay for im- 
ports from us. 

So if we want to keepselling our prod- 


ucts to them we must be willing to al- 
low them credit and give them time to 
work out the bill. And also we can’t 
expect to keep charging them war 
prices for everything, for they have 
little left with which to pay us. H. P. 
Davison, F. A. Vanderlip and other big 
American bankers who have recently 
come back from Europe are offering 
plans by which the needed credit can 
be given to the countries that want our 
goods. It is a big and vastly compli- 
cated subject and it will take time to 
work it out. 

Mr. Vanderlip says that Americans do 
not realize what terrible shape Europe 
is in. “The continent is now balanced 
on a knife-edge and the future alone 
can tell whether there will be a catas- 
trophe or not”, he warns us. The Eu- 
ropeans, he says, must go back to work 
if they are saved from starving, and we 
must do everything possible to aid 
them. This, he reminds us, is as vital 
to us as to them, for it is hunger mainly 
that drives people to desperation and 
as long as Europe is hungry there will 
be danger of more trouble. 

During the war this country has en- 
joyed a huge “balance of trade”; that is, 
we have sold vastly more goods abroad 
than we have bought. This can’t con- 
tinue very long. Trade has to be fair- 
ly mutual in order to be healthy and 
permanent. In Europe during the war 
it has been a case of “everything going 
out and nothing coming in”. Even this 
country has suffered greatly by the 
war; our wealth and resources are de- 
pleted and we are left with a huge debt 
and a big burden of taxation. But our 
situation is heavenly compared to that 
in most of the European countries. 

It is still our privilege as well as our 
duty to help them to help themselves, 
and that is the only way they can do 
anything for us in return. There is a 
great dearth in our markets of thou- 
sands of articles which, before the war, 
came here from European countries. 
In most cases trade connections have 
been wiped out by the war and it will 
be necessary to start all over again. In 
many instances the factories etc. in Eu- 
rope have been destroyed or become 
bankrupt during the war and the oper- 
ating forces are gone. Also raw ma- 
terials are scarce, and transportation 
is meager and costly. Nevertheless, 
every week tends to make the situation 
better. People everywhere are taking 
up the work of reconstruction; gradual- 
ly the channels of trade will again be- 
come active and as competition is re- 
stored prices will come down. 


Continuation Schools. 

Educators and others conversant 
with the natures of adolescents have 
learned that the age of 14 or there- 
abouts is often a particularly critical 
period in the life of a boy or girl. It is 
at this age that school is most likely to 
become irksome; to the pupil it seems 
then that time spent in the schoolroom 
is wasted when there are so many op- 
portunities outside for earning money. 
This disposition is especially common 
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these days when labor is scarce and 
wages are high. 

Though people of experience agree 
that it is particularly unwise for chil- 
dren at this age to be away from school 
influence, it is a difficult thing to con- 
vince the young people of it, or even 
their parents in many cases. To com- 
pel children to stay in school against 
their will is one thing and to have 
them stay there because they choose to 
is another and herein lies a problem 
that educators and welfare enthusiasts 
for many years have been working on. 

Four years ago the legislature of 
Pennsylvania passed an act the pur- 
pose of which was “to provide for the 
health, safety and welfare of minors”. 
Under it the employment of minors in 
certain establishments and occupations 
and under certain specified age is for- 
bidden, hours of labor and working 
conditions are limited and regulated, 
employment certificates are issued to 
those who can qualify and attendance 
at continuation schools for a period of 
at least eight hours a week is required. 


At that time continuation schools 
were a novelty but educators and legis- 
lators in the state believed that they af- 
forded means for solving the difficulty 
that had long confronted them by keep- 
ing the interests of young people direct- 
ed along the proper channels. The fol- 
lowing information relative to the char- 
acter of these schools and their opera- 
tion is taken from an account written 
by M. C. Snyder, supervisor of continu- 
ation schools in Pennsylvania, and pub- 
lished in the Vocational Summary: 

The efficient organization of continu- 
ation schools depends to a large extent 
on local conditions. In some districts 
it is found advisable to hold them in 
business establishments and in others 
in public school buildings. The ma- 
jority of minors attend eight hours in 
one day. The period is divided, gener- 
ally speaking, as follows: Four hours 
for academic work, including business 
English, civics, hygiene for the worker, 
and industrial and commercial geogra- 
phy; two hours fixed vocational sub- 
jects, including industrial arithmetic 
and shop sketching; two hours varia- 
ble vocational subjects, including cook- 
ing, sewing, household management for 
the girls and shopwork for the boys, as 
well as any other practical work adapt- 
ed to local needs. 

The aim of the continuation school 
is to extend the general education, to 
increase civic intelligence and to in- 
crease vocational knowledge. These 
aims are so closely bound together that 
it is difficult to make any differentiation 
so in planning the course of study those 
in charge seek to present that material 
which will contribute most to the ac- 
complishment of these aims. 

While there has been a steady growth 
there still remains much to be accom- 
plished in the way of developing teach- 
ers for the schools and in making the 
work so practical that it will be of 
greatest value to the child. 

In a school in one of the larger cities 
of the state 237 boys and 248 girls are 












employed in the silk and knitting mills 
and candy factories. The boys and 
girls are in separate classes under the 
direction of unusually wide-awake 
teachers. In addition to the academic 
subjects and the practical work, the 
boys are aliowed an hour’s recreation 
in the gymnasium and swimming pool 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion while the girls have the use of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
gymnasium for a similar period. 
Another outstanding feature of this 
school is the school lunch prepared by 
the girls and served free of charge. The 
lunch hour is made one of the most 
valuable periods of the entire day be- 
cause the girls are taught how to pre- 
pare and serve simple wholesome foods 
and then are given a short talk daily 
on the arrangement. of the kitchen, din- 
ing room, etc., so that their usefulness 
in the home is very much increased. 
Throughout all of the-teaching in 
continuation schools the aim is to have 
the teacher present all subjects in a 
practical way so that each child can 
see the relation between the subject 
taught and his home, his industry or his 
community. 
eBecause this type of teaching seems 
to produce the best results, textbooks 
are used as little as possible. Instead 
the lessons are based on the conditions 
which prevail in the community. With 
these methods, it is believed, the chil- 
dren will be made a more valuable as- 
set to their homes and the communities 
in which they live and they will be able 
through them to meet the problems of 
life in a more intelligent way than 
they otherwise would. 





Ford Gets “Goose-Egg” in History. 

Henry Ford is a very simple-minded 
man and it appears that the schemers 
have been working him hard for a 
“good thing”. His million-dollar libel 
suit against the Chicago Tribune, which 
has been going on for weeks at Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., is an illustration of this 
fact. The Tribune, in an editorial, had 
called Ford an anarchist, and also an 
“ignorant idealist” ete. Ford would 
have been wise to have ignored the 
article, and then everyone would have 
forgotten it. But, like Dogberry in 
“Much Ado About Nothing’, he was 
bound to have his asininity made a mat- 
ter of record so that all the world might 
know it. 

Every man who has lots of money 
will always have a procession of shy- 
sters, schemers and leg-pullers tagging 
after him, and the fact that Ford has 
more money than he knows what to do 
with and that he is an “easy mark” has 
made him a favorite with these hangers- 
on, from. those “peace ship” fanatics 
down. His own erratic views on all 
sorts of subjects have inclined him to 
listen to schemes which would be dis- 
missed at once by the average man as 
visionary. 

Even if he should win his libel suit 
and get damages it would mean a loss 
to him on the whole for he has no need 
of money, and the evidence that has 
been brought out in the trial has_been 


such as to place him in a most ridicu- 
lous position. The case has turned a 
good deal on what the term “anarchist” 
means. Practically every public man 
in this country has been called an an- 
archist, but Ford is the only one who 
has taken the matter seriously. 

The word “anarchist” in its original 
sense Means someone who believes in 
no law. Jesus was an anarchist in the 
highest sense, for his doctrines were 
to displace the existing law. Anarchi$Sm 
in this sense may mean the most exalted 
idealism, in which no law will be need- 
ed for the reason th?’ everyone will be 
so good that they can be left to do ex- 
actly as they please. But in the or- 
dinary sense an anarchist is regarded 
as someone who is the enemy of estab- 
lished forms of government and who 
resorts to bombs and other agencies of 
violence to enforce his views. 

Ford in the trial gave this latter as 
his idea of what an anarchist is. But 
he had to admit that the Tribune article 
had not charged him with anarchism of 
this violent sort. What it had done was 
to denounce him because of the stand 
he had taken against preparedness and 
because of his pacifistic activities. When 
the Tribune lawyers got him on the 
stand they proceeded to make a fool of 
him. Ford’s lawyers pleaded with the 
court to protect him from such “brutal” 
questioning, but the judge declared that 
Ford had no right to receive any more 
tender treatment as a witness than any 
ordinary person. 

Many of the foolish statements made 
by Ford in the past were raked up. You 
may recall how, some years ago, he was 
quoted as saying that he “wouldn’t give 
$5 for all the art in the world.” He ad- 
mitted at the trial that he had come to 
take just a little interest in art and 
music, and that in the latter branch he 
had progressed as far as the banjo. 

What Ford didn’t know would cer- 
tainly make a big book. He had used 
the phrase “mobile army”, and he 
thought such an army meant a big army. 
An idealist, he thought, was someone 
who made people - -osperous—and the 
lawvers badgered him until he confess- 
ed that he was “an ignorant idealist”, 
as the Tribune had charged. 

His ignorance, judged by schoolbook 
standards, was manifest enough. His- 
tory, he said, was “bunk” to him, and 
he knew little about it. He didn’t know 
what caused the War of 1812, and didn’t 
know that the sinking of the Maine 
had anything to do with the war with 
Spain. He had never heard the story of 
Major Andre. He admitted he had heard 
of Benedict Arnold, and he thought he 
was a writer (probably mixing him up 
with Arnold Bennett). He had heard 
of the declaration of independence but 
couldn’t tell what was in it. 

He testified that he had put up large 
amounts of money—up to $1,000,000— 
to carry on a pacifist propaganda and 
had hired writers to write -pamphlets 
and articles under his name, most of 
which he didn’t even read. He was 
trying to “educate the country and the 
world,” he said, The lawyers asked him 
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if he thought a man as ignorant as he 
was was qualified to take the position 
of popular educator or was fitted for 
a seat in the U. S. senate. He retorted 
that he had never wanted to go to the 
senate. This is no doubt true, as it is 
well known that he was egged on to it 
by the politicians and schemers. 

He was quoted as having favored a 
kind of socialistic internationalism un- 
der which all national boundaries 
would be wiped out and the stars and 
stripes would be lowered in order to 
make place for the flag of world broth- 
erhood. He had said that “the word 
‘murderer’ should be embroidered 
across the breast of every soldier.” All 
soldiers and all those who aided in any 
way toward militarism were murderers, 
he declared, including Gen. Grant and 
Gen. Pershing. President Wilson was 
also a murderer when he urged the na- 
tion to prepare for war, he said. When 
the lawyers cited the fact that he, Ford, 
in his factories, had manufactured war 
materials, he said that he also had put 
himself in the same class. He had 
changed his mind about preparedness, 
just as President Wilson had, he vol- 
unteered, but he thought both the pres- 
ident and he had a right to change their 
mind. 

In the published articles he said; “I 
don’t blame any man for avoiding mili- 
tary service’. If he had his way, he 
said, he would throw every ounce of 
war powder into the sea, dismantle all 
warships and strip the navy of their 
uniforms. “I don’t believe any man is 
a patriot”, he declared. He was quoted 
as boasting that his pacifistic influence 
over his employees was such that out of 
20,000 of them only 10 belonged to the 
national guard. His son Edsel, when 
examined, said that he had never been 
a member of the guard and that he had 
been exempted from service in the 
present war. Henry Ford explained 
that his son had been exempted by the 
government because his services were 
of more value at the plant, in helping 
to get out war orders. He said that he 
had promised to “ive back to the gov- 
ernment whatever profit he made on 
the war contracts but that this had not 
been done yet owing to a disagreement 
over the method of figuring the profits. 
The Ford Co.had started in 1903 with a 
capital of only $50,000, and in 1914ithad 
made $30,000,000 profits, it was stated. 

Ford had characterized the prepared- 
ness movement as “the same old scare- 
crow talk by the same old lazy vultures 
who make human lives—seldom their 
own—the stake.” He blamed the bank- 
ers and other self-seeking interests as 
being the instigators of war and he 
charged the schoolbooks with abetting 
the crime by exalting war and war 
heroes. He was quoted as having said 
that the sinking of the Lusitania and 
the attack on the Sussex by the Hun 
U-boats was not good ground for mak- 
ing war on Germany. 

The Tribune attorneys asserted that 
Ford, while confessedly knowing little 
about history, had claimed to show by 
the lessons of history that war was un- 


necessary and unjustifiable. One of the 
Ford attorneys retorted that it wasn’t 
essential for anyone to know history 
and that “Adam didn’t know any and 
got along very well”. A Tribune at- 
torney replied to this that “Adam got 
into trouble.” 

Ford was very naive and seemed to 
take pride in his ignorance on some 
matters. It had been charged that he 
lived in a home worth a million dollars. 
He said he thought it might have cost 
more than that; in fact he had “told 
them not to tell him how much it cost.” 
He confessed that now he was in favor 
of preparedness “up to the hilt”. Unless 
the league of nations is adopted, he 
said, he was in favor of this country’s 
organizing an army big enough to 
“clean it up now for all time”. 


Fleet Sails for Pacific. 


Now that the defeat of Germany has 
removed the menace of a German naval 
attack on our Atlantic coast the U. S. 
naval forces have been divided, for the 
first time in the country’s history. Half 
of the ships will guard the eastern coast 
and the other half the western coast. 
Under command of Admiral Rodman 
the Pacific fleet, numbering approx- 
imately 175 vessels, with an aggregate 
tonnage exceeding 500,000, sailed from 
Hampton Roads, Va., the other day, en 
route to the Pacific by way of the Pan- 
ama canal. 

The transfer of this fleet is to be 
made something of a spectacle for the 
special benefit of Japan, to give her a 
gentle hint that Uncle Sam is prepared 
to deal with her in case she “starts 
something” in the Pacific, just as the 
voyage of the Atlantic fleet around the 
globe a dozen years ago was intended 
to show the world what a formidable 
navy we had and warn possible foes 
against attacking us. 

Admiral Rodman’s armada at present 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU’LL KNOW. 
President and Congress. 
President, Woodrow Wilson, N. J., Salary $75,000, 


with allowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 
extra, and $160,000 more for clerk hire and White 
House expenses—$260,000inall. (Subject tochange.) 


Vice-President, Thomas R. Marshall, Ind.; salary 
$12,000. President pro tem., Albert B, Cummins 
of Iowa. 

Speaker of House, Frederick H. Gillett of Mass.; sal- 
ary $12,000. The 96Senatorsand 435 Representatives 
of 66th congress receive $7.500salary each, with mile- 
age extra at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, 
figured on distance between their homes and Wash- 
ington; also $125 extra for stationery, newspapers, 
ete. Each is also allowed $3,500 a year for clerk 
hire. Ratio of representation one member to each 
211,877 population. 

Party Divisions in 66th Congress: House, 237 Rep., 
194 Dem., 2 Ind., 1 Pro., 1 Soc. Senate, 49 Rep., 
47 Dem. 

The Cabinet. 

Arranged in order of presidential succession: Secy. 
State, Robert Lansing, N. Y.; Treasury, Carter 
Glass, Va.: War, Newton D. Baker, Ohio; Atty- 
Gen., A. Mitchell Palmer, Pa.; Postmaster-Gen., 
Albert S. Burleson, Tex.; Secy. Navy, Josephus 
Daniels, N. C.; Interior, Franklin K. Lane, Calif.; 
Agriculture, David F. Houston, Mo.; Commerce, 
Wm. C. Redfield, N. Y.; Labor, Wm, B, Wilson, 
Pa. Salary of each, $12.000. 

The Supreme Court, 

Chief Justice Edward D. White, La., (Dem.) sal- 
ary, $15,000. Associate Justices, salary, $14,500 each: 
Jos. McKenna, Calif., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, 
Mass., (Rep.); Wm. R. Day, Ohio, (Rep.); James 
McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.); Willis Van Deventer, 
Wyo., (Rep.); Mahlon Pitney, N. J., (Rep.); Louis 
D. Brandeis, Mass., (Dem.); John H, Clarke, Ohio, 
(Dem.). 


numbers half a dozen big dreadnaughts 
including the New Kexico, the Idaho 
and the Mississippi, three of the most 
modern ships in the navy. There are 
more than 100 destroyers and various 
other ships of different classes. The 
big vessels can ma’.e 21 knots right 
along and the destroyers are good for 
35. With full complements the ships 
will be manned by a total of about 34,- 
000 men and 1800 officers. 

Entering the Panama canal at Colon, 
the fleet will give that waterway the 
first real test it has had. Many ships 
have gone through but never before 
have such large ones as these big dread- 
naughts essayed the passage through 
and never before has a fleet of such 
formidable size entered it. It is expect- 
ed that two or three days will be re- 
quired to clear the ships all through. 

It is planned that when Admiral Rod- 
man’s fleet reaches San Diego, Calif., 
about the middle of August, a number of 
other naval vessels that have been nam- 
ed as part of the Pacific naval force 
will join it. Then the whole fleet will 
proceed to San Francisco. Secretary 
Daniels plans to go across the conti- 
nent by rail and meet the fleet at San 
Diego. From there he will accompany 
it from port to port aud finally go with 
some of the ships to Honolulu. The 
Pacific fleet’s main base will be Puget 
Sound, Wash. 





Fighters Neglect War-Risk Insurance. 

Government life insurance, provided 
under act of congress for members of 
the U.S. military forces after the 
United States entered the war, was de- 
signed first of all to insure soldiers, 
sailors and marines and those depend- 
ent on them against the risks inevitable 
connected with their participating in 
the war. The law provides for con- 
tinuing this insurance after the war at 
rates lower than those charged -by any 
private insurance concern. 

For example, each man who converts 
his term policy of $9000—that was the 
average amount—into a 20-payment 
policy will pay $360 less in premiums 
than insurance in any private company 
would cost him. 

This insurance protection of course 
would be of great value to the original 
4,000,000 policy-holders, and their fam- 
ilies. At the same time it would be of 
immeasurable benefit, economically and 
socially, to the nation. For some rea- 
son, however, the men apparently do 
not understand or appreciate what Un- 
cle Sam has undertaken to do for them; 
about 75 per cent of the insurance taken 
out by fighters, a total of approximately 
$30,000,000,000—nearly as much as all 
other life insurance in the country— 
has been allowed to lapse. 

Government insurance has been more 
than justified by the protection and help 
it has given and will give to insured 
men in the military service and to their 
dependents but the men, their families 
and the nation as a whole will lose 
benefits aggregating much more if some- 
thing cannot be done to encourage the 
continuation of all war-risk insurance. 

It appears that many men have failed 
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to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered because they are ignorant of 
what the government provides for them 
and their dependents in the way of in- 
surance, allotments, compensation and 
allowances. Another thing that con- 
tributes very materially to the regret- 
table lapsing of policies is the fact that 
about 30 per cent of the addresses of 
men discharged from service are in- 
correct and it is therefore impossible 
for the war-risk bureau to communicate 
with them in connection with the con- 
tinuance of premium payments and the 
conversion of policies to permanent in- 
surance, 

An advisory committee, headed by 
Charles E. Hughes, former associate 
justice of the U. S. supreme court, after 
studying the problems involved with 
officials of the bureau, declares that 
the vast work connected with govern- 
ment insurance cannot be carried out 
properly through correspondence with 
a central office in Washington; attempt- 
ing to do so is certain to result in de- 
lays and misunderstandings. The bu- 
reau, the report continues, during the 
period of insurance, should be constant- 
ly in touch with men who have taken 
out insurance in order that they may 
all be induced to keep their policies in 
force. 

The committee recommends that a 
representative of the bureau be sent to 
confer with the governors of all the 
states in order to enlist the aid of state, 
county and city officials in obtaining the 
correct addresses of all insured men 
and their dependents. It further sug- 
gests that the bureau at once get such 
voluntary agencies as the Red Cross, 
the American Federation of Labor, etc., 
to co-operate with it in an intelligent 
effort to obtain correct addresses. 

It’s further recommended that the 
bureau should be decentralized, that is, 
that local representatives should be es- 
tablished in each state or in such dis- 
tricts as may seem advisable. Thus the 
report says, personal contact with in- 
sured men and their dependents would 
be assured. 


Some 14,000 persons are employed at 
the Washington headquarters of the 
war-risk bureau. It has been charged 
that they are so numerous that they get 
in each other’s way and as a result the 
work of the bureau is anything but ef- 
ficient. The committee’s recommenda- 
tion for decentralizing the bureau has 
caused a great deal of uneasiness among 
these employees for they realize that if 
acted on it will mean that many of them 
will either be dismissed or transferred 
to branches to be established in other 
parts of the country where they prob- 
ably will not enjoy such a sinecure as 
they have in Washington. 





é£ NEWS NoTeES 





Czecho-Slovak Soldiers at Capital. Vet- 
erans of the Czecho-Slovak army, about 
1000 in number, were guests. of the United 
States at Washington recently. These men 
were among those who, after winning un- 
dying fame by their campaign against Rus- 
sian bolsheviki, encircled the globe to get 
to France where they could continue oper- 
ations against the central powers. During 
their stay at the capital city they marched 
in review past the White House where 
President Wilson and other officials greet- 
ed them. In the ranks were white-bearded 
men of 70 and smooth-faced boys of 16. 
Motor ambulances from the local hospitals 
carried about 400 of them who had been 
wounded so badly that they were unable to 
walk. Crowds of spectators lining the 
streets showered them with roses while 
delegations of Czechs from other cities, 
some of them dressed in their native cos- 
tumes, furnished a picturesque background. 
Following the president’s address of wel- 
come Representative Sabath of Ill. spoke 
to the veterans in their own language. 
(Congressman Sabath is a native of Bo- 
hemia who came to the United States in 
1881.) The detachment is the largest for- 
eign fighting force the United States cap- 
ital has ever entertained. 





Rain Follows St. Swithin’s Day. Tues- 
day, July 15, was St. Swithin’s day. Ac- 
cording to the belief of many superstitious 
ones rain on this day means rain for 40 
days thereafter. At this writing at Wash- 
ington the belief has been borne out and 
we are watching with interest to see wheth- 
er it will continue to rain each day until 
the prescribed 40 days have expired. St. 
Swithin’s day originated when the monks 
at Winchester exhumed on July 15, about 
962 A. D., the body of the Bishop of Win- 
chester, after whom the day was named, 
from the church-yard at Winchester where 
it was buried about a century before, in- 
tending to deposit it in the cathedral. Ac- 
counts have it that violent rains occurred 
which delayed the re-burial and gave rise 
to the belief that if it rained on July 
15 it would continue to rain for 40 days 


Race Riots in Washington. People who 
think it an easy matter to establish world 
peace on a basis of justice to everybody 
seem to forget how hard it is to handle 
even the petty difficulties that arise here 
at home. We say petty, because compared 
with the problems confronting the peace 
delegates in Paris they are decidedly so. 
Washington, the capital city of the United 
States, has witnessed within the past few 
days a series of race riots unparalleled in 
its whole history. Several men have been 
killed and scores wounded, both among 
the whites and negroes. The real reason 
for the outbreak is difficult to trace. It is 
believed, however, to be the outgrowth 
chiefly of a number of assaults by ne- 
groes on white women in the District. The 
local police failed to fasten the guilt on 
anyone. Washington is full of service 
men, either discharged or on furlough, and 


when the offenses continued without any- 
one being punished a band of soldiers, 
sailors and marines invaded one of the 
colored quarters one night in search of a 
negro who had escaped from authorities 
and was supposed to be in hiding there. 
They were unable to find their man but, 
as might well be expected, several clashes 
with the negroes occurred. That was 
enough to start the ball rolling and it was 
not long before the fight between the two 
races became more or less general through- 
out the whole city. The old feeling of 
race hatred was revived. Injuries were of 
frequent occurrence and at the present 
writing five deaths have been recorded. 
Hospitals and jails were soon filled up. 
From night to night the authorities would 
assert that the situation was well in hand 
but as often as darkness came crowds of 
men and boys ‘would begin to assemble, 
watchful for the least sign of hostility on 
the other side. Numerous assaults on lone 
pedestrians occurred, usually the ones ac- 
tually guilty escaping while others of their 
race would have to fight for their lives 
against the avenging mob that would sweep 
down on them. Detachments of soldiers, 
sailors and marines have been sworn in to 
aid the local police in maintaining order, 
and in addition there are about 3000 mem- 
bers of the Home Defense. League who have 
been deputized. If the rioting continues it 
may be necessary to place the city under 
martial law. 





Rattlesnake Kills Zealot. Cleveland Har- 
rison, of Colbert county, Ala., died a few 
days ago from the effects of bites by a 
rattlesnake which he allowed to strike him 
as a demonstration of his great faith in 
God. Harrison was a member of the sect 
called “Holy Rollers.” During an evening 
service the minister announced that a man 
in the congregation had such faith that he 
would allow a rattlesnake to bite him, be- 
lieving that he would be immune from any 
ill effects. A rattlesnake in a box was pro- 
duced. Harrison came forward and grasp- 
ed the snake just below the neck. The 
reptile struck him five times in rapid suc- 
cession on the forearm. He became ill at 
once. Medical services Were of no avail and 
after two days’ intense suffering he died. 





HIS HEARING RESTORED. 


The invisible antiseptic ear drum in- 
vented by Mr. A. O. Leonard, which is in 
reality a miniature megaphone, fitting in- 
side_the ear and entirely out of sight, is 
restoring the hearing of literally hundreds 
of people in New York city. Mr. Leonard 
invented this remarkable drum to relieve 
himself of deafness and head noises, and 
it does this so successfully that no one 
could tell that he is a deaf man. This ear 
drum is effective when deafness is caused 
by catarrh or by perforated, partially or 
wholly destroyed natural drums. A request 
for information addressed to A. O. Leonard, 
Suite 1004, 70 5th Ave., New York city, will 
be given a prompt reply.—Advt. 














Good Friends of the Pathfinder Can Save Their Subscription Money 


The Pathfinder does not offer premiums for new subscriptions. This paper at $1 a year is the biggest dollar’s value in the publishing 
world today. It is the only paper of national circulation still selling at 
recommend the Pathfinder to their friends, often sending us orders for new —- 
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ascount of any <msacioiton sent in hepatetere, Remember, the only way a Pathfinder subscription can be secured at less than the regular 
price is by sending to the Pathfinder Publishing Company the names of two n 
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If This Happened on Your 
Wedding Night 


She had gone to change into her traveling dress 
gam —a few minutes later he found her in her room—the 


woman he had just made his wife---and his best 
friend. What would you have done? What did 


he do? Find out from the story by 
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12 Beautiful Volumes 
An Opportunity The Value of a Smile 


Here is the biggest bargain we have ever offered on a set} In this day and age of money making and 
of books. We offer the complete works of O. Henry—the | money grabbing, of wars and rumors of wars, 
greatest stery writer of modern times—and in connec-|it is certainly worth while to turn aside from 
tion therewith we will give away the works of Jack|our ordinary pursuits and really smile. O. 
London absolutely free. Two complete sets of books for| Henry will make you happy. His delightful 
the price of one if you act at once. stories are bringing more smiles to faces, mak- 
. ing more people feel deeply and joyously, fill- 
O. Henry Has Captured the Human Heart) ing more homes with delight, than the works } 

. : any sr American who ev : 

The most popular set of books in the world today is oo a — ho ever ; i 
the marvelous stories of O. Henry. It is the greatest I I paper. 
seller in the world. Over two million separate volumes nd 
have been sold. No other publication has approached Endorsed by Thousa s 
such a tremendous success. This is’due to the marvel- The following letter is a sample 








ously fascinating, witty and interesting stories which go 
straight to the human heart. 


Jack London Five Volumes Free 


Second only to O. Henry in popularity is Jack London, 
so if your order comes in promptly we will send you free 
with your set of O. Henry a 5 volume set of the works of Jack 
London. The number of these free sets that we have is exceed- 
ingly limited, and we will have to make it first come, first served, 
so if you want one for your library send your order now. 


Send No Money 


Simply fill out and mail the Inspection Coupon, whichbrings 
thecomplete set of O. Henry, 12 volumes, half Keratol binding, 
and the set of Jack London, 5 volumes, silk cloth binding is 
free—altogether 17 volumes—shipped for your examination. 
Look the books over, keep them for a week or ten days, read 
some of the. fascinating stories, and if you are satisfMed send 
us $1.00 only as a first payment and $2.00 per month there- 
after till our special price of $25.00 is paid. If you are not en- 
tirely satisfied after examination you can notify us within ten 
days and we will give you shipping instructions for their 
return, How could any offer be more fair? 


Final Bed Rock Price 


This is the final bed rock price to youand it holds good only 
until this special edition is exhausted. Remember, the cost of 
paper, ink, binding and labor have more than doubled since 
this edition of O. Henry was printed. As long as it lasts you 
can get your set of O. Henry at this low price with the Jack 
London free, but this is the last edition we shall ever be able 
to make at such a low price. Take advantage of this bargain 
offer and send in the coupon now. 


= D 
FOLD HERE, TEAR OUT SIGN AND MAIL 


INSPECTION COUPON 


THE RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., 8-2-19) 
140 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Please ship me on approval the Works of O. Henry, 12 volumes, 
new keratol binding, gold tops. Also the 5 volumes set of Jack 
London bound in silk cloth. If I keep the books I will pay you 
$1.00 as first payment within 10 days after the books are received 
and $2.00 per month until your special price of $25. for the O. 
Henry set only is paid, and it isagreed I am to retain the Jack 
London set without charge. If not satisfactory I will notify you 
within 10 days and return both sets to you as soon as you give 
me shipping instructions as offered readers of The Pathfinder. 


Name.... 


Address 


Business or 
Employer 





of thousands: “I hope nobody will £ 
ever again send me a whole set of 
books like these. For four days 
it has been impossible to get any- 
thing done about the house. Nobody 
will come to meals or go to bed or ¢ 
do anything but read O. Henry.” 
Now we have no desire to upset 
your household, but certainly a set 
of books that is so interesting and 
delights the whole family is worthy 


| of a place in your library. 


Act At Once 


OQ. Henry has come to permeate 
American life. Wherever you go— 
whatever you read—you meet O. * 
Henry. In the news stories from 
the war, there are intimate refer- 
ences to O. Henry—at social gath- 
erings—in the movies—on the road 
—everywhere everybody knows O. 
Henry and refers lovingly to his 
people stories. 

Join the army of lucky people now. 
Join it before the offer closes. Send 
the coupon today for the Jack Lon- 
don free, and the O. Hen- 





ry, 17 volumes—in all 274 


and fapphuess,” °" 1°¥ | 200,000 Own This 
- Edition of 0.Henry 


. Everybody has to have 

To Those Who Are Quick ©. Henry — everybody 
who reads and loves 
books. 200,000 have 

this edition already— 

senators and authors, 

actors and artists and 


5 Volumes plain people of dis- 
tinction. But, as you 
Gi A will see by the few 
iven way mentioned below, it is 
those people of artistic 
Never was there an of- and literary taste in 
fer like this. Not only ss iam yl 
do you get your 274 O. See ove him best. 
Aa oy a TEES Richard Harding Davis 
umes at less than oth- pa ge er Be scat 
ers paid for one volume Editor of Cosmopolitan 
of the first edition, but Editor of American 
you get Jack London’s George Ade 
Works, 5 handsome vol- John Kendrick Bangs 
umes—without paying Minnie Maddern Fiske 
usacent. You get 17 vol- peonge M. Cohan 
umes of love and laugh- =. , Townsend 
bie A oa 4 e Wolfe Hopper 
ter—a big shelf full of Gus Williams 
handsome books. Mail Champ Clark 
the Inspection Coupon, Will Irwin 
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| Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the ToreignTield 











MEXICO. 


Attacks on Foreigners in Mexico are 
becoming more frequent and more irri- 
tating. Some time ago a party of Amer- 
ican sailors were fishing near Tampico, 
with the American flag flying from their 
launch, when Mexican bandits attacked 
them and robbed them of their personal 
effects. Another recent grievance of 
the United States against Mexico was 
the murder of J. W. Correll, an Ameri- 
can citizen living in the Tampico dis- 
trict, and an attack on Mrs. Correll 
which occurred at the same time. In 
the latter case the Mexican government 
has promised to do everything possi- 
ble to bring to punishment those re- 
sponsible for a “crime so odious”. It is 
said that the number of Americans mur- 
dered in Mexico in the past eight years 
totals more than 500 and no reparation 
has been made in any of these cases. The 
Carranza government a short time ago 
confiscated the property of a British oil 
company in Mexico and is now operat- 
ing it. Property of other British citi- 
zens has been seized and their rights 
have been unlawfully interfered with. 
The. British and French governments 
have been urging Uncle Sam to do some- 
thing in Mexico to-assure protection for 
the lives and property of foreigners and 
to bring about the payment of national 
and other debts which are due in large 
measure to bond holders in Britain and 
France. 


FRANCE. 


Many Difficult Problems Remain. On 
the eve of his departure for America 
U. S. Secretary of St-te Lansing declar- 
ed that the peace‘treaty signed by the 
representatives of 27 nations of the 
world was one of the most important 
international documents ever drawn. 
The nations are now bound together, he 
said, to prevent another great war and 
numerous problems on which the peace 
of the world depends have been settled 
as well as is humanly possible. The 
treaty is not all that could have been 
desired or hoped for because it was 
necessarily a compromise between con- 
flicting interests. While he is pleased 
with the results obtained at the peace 
conference, he realizes that many men- 
acing conditions remain and that the 
world is still in great danger because 
industry and commerce have not yet 
been restored, several states are with- 
out any able, competent government 
and all of Europe is impoverished, some 
parts actually starving. 


ENGLAND. 


Sinking of Hun Ships. R. F. Gribble, 
an English artist who was commission 
ed by the American government to paint 
the surrender of the German fleet, was 
working on the subject at Scapa Flow 
when the Huns scuttled the ships. He 


noted first that baggage was being trans- 
ferred from several of the vessels to 
boats alongside. A British ship made 
for the scene and her officer ordered the 
Hun sailors, now in their boats, to re- 
turn to the ships. They replied that 
they couldn’t as they had no oars (evi- 
dently they had thrown them away). 
Oars were supplied them and when they 
still refused to go back the British open- 
ed fire on them. The Germans waved 
white flags and one of their officers 
shouted that they couldn’t go back as 
their ships were sinking; they had been 
ordered to scuttle them, he said, and had 
obeyed. Some time afterward when 
Admiral von Reuter, German comman- 
der of the surrendered fleet, appeared 
in London he was recognized and was 
struck in the face with a rotten egg and 
otherwise assaulted. 





Labor Opposes Russian Intervention. 
British labor which is opposed to any 
intervention by the allies in Russia 
voted to make a general demonstra- 
tion against such a policy at the same 
time that similar demonstrations were 
made by labor bodies in France and 
Italy. British laborites also demand 
that conscription for military service 
be abandoned. At a session of the in- 
dependent labor party some time ago 
one of the labor leaders announced 
himself as a bolshevist, a Spartacist, in- 
dustrial unionist, a syndicalist and so- 
cialist and declared he was ready to 
defend them all. He said that the Rus- 
sian soviets have obtained what Brit- 
ish, workers desired while the latter 
talked and exclaimed, “Damn the gov- 
ernment opposing them!” 





Won’t Disrupt South Africa. The na- 
tionalist party of South Africa which 
wants the national status of the South 
African republics existing before the 
Boer war restored sent a deputation to 
ask Premier Lloyd George to permit 
such a breaking up of the union. He 
replied that the union was based on an 
agreement between the British and 
Dutch elements in South Africa and 
could not be dissolved unless all of the 
parties concerned were willing. Any 
breaking up of the union, he declared, 
would ruin South Africa. The British 
government for these reasons could take 
no action tending to bring about a dis- 
ruption. 

Canadians Clash with Police. One 
policeman was killed and several oth- 
ers were wounded in a fight in London 
with Canadian soldiers. The Canadians, 
about 400 in number, attacked one of 
the police stations in an effort to rescue 
a brother soldier who had been arrest- 
ed. Though the Canadians are regarded 
as being to blame for the trouble, there 
is much sympathy for them among 
Englishmen because of the many dis- 





appointments they have suffered rela- 
tive to their departure for home. Dates 
set for homeward’ sailings have been 
repeatedly postponed, it is stated. 





Soldiers Mutiny. Soldiers at one of 
the army camps became mutinous re- 
cently, refusing to obey orders or to 
salute their officers. Two battalions of 
troops were sent to the camp and about 
400 soldiers were arrested and 1800 oth- 
ers were dispatched to other camps. 
The main grievance of the men, it is 
stated, was that they were being order- 
ed back to France. 

Noted Scientist Dead. Lord Rayleigh, 
an eminent scientist, died in London a 
few days ago following a long illness. 
During the latter part of his life Lord 
Rayleigh devoted much of his time to 
the study of spiritualism. 





Buys Aircraft Linen. L. J. Martin, an 
enterprising London business man, re- 
cently bought from the aircraft equip- 
ment section of the government disposal 
board 30,000,000 yards of linen for cov- 
ering airplane wings, paying for the 
material $10,000,000. The cloth repre- 
sents about three-fifths of a year’s out- 
put of the Belfast looms. 


Fryatt’s Body Returned. The body of 
Capt. Charles Fryatt, who-was executed 
in 1916 by the Germans for attempting 
to ram a submarine, was brought to 
Dover a few days ago on a British de- 
stroyer. The body was taken by train 
thence to London where memorial ser- 
vices were held at St. Paul’s cathedral. 


Americans Get Oxford Degree. The 
degree of doctor of civil laws was con- 
ferred on Gen. Pershing and Herbert 
Hoover by Oxford university during 
commemoration exercises held at the 
famous institution a few days ago. Oth- 
ers similarily honored were Baron 
Makino, head of the Japanese peace 
conference delegation; Marshal Joffre, 
of France; Vice Admiral Sir David 
Beatty, Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, 
Maj. Gen. Sir Henry Wilson, chief of 
the British imperial staff, and Vice Ad- 
miral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, first sea 
lord. Premier Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
of Poland, and Former Premier Orlan- 
do, of Italy, received degrees by proxy. 


Editors Get 5-Day Week. Editors, 
copy-readers and reporters of the Lon- 
don Times have had their period of 
service cut to fiv. days a week. This . 
is the first daily in the country to adopt 
such a rule; Lord Northcliffe who owns 
the paper announces that the system 
will shortly be extended to his other 
daily publications. Weekly and month- 
ly periodicals owned by Northcliffe 
have followed the practice for some 
time. 











HOW TO HEAL LEG SORES. 

A new, illustrated book sent free to read- 
ers by the successful specialist, Dr. H. J. 
Whittier, Suite 11, 1109 McGee St., Kansas 
City, Mo., tells how to be rid of leg sores 
and Varicose Ulcers without pain or knife 
by using his unique discovery, result of 33 
years specializing. Write for your free 
copy today,—Advt. 
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Send Your Name 
ate Money 


Delivery Free 
Just send your name 
and address and we will 
send this skirt to you, 
You don’t pay one pens 
ny until the skirt is 
delivered at your door 
y the postman. This 
is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to get a $10.00 
skirt for $5.48. ; 


Serge Skirt 


trimmed with 9 rows of é 


The most fashion- 
able skirt to be 
worn this year made 

a quality, 
storm serge, which 
ia strong and dur- 
able. ill give an 
abundance of sat- 
isfactory wear. 
Has ioose belt, be- 
neath which. it is 
gathered. 2large 
patch pockets. 9 
rows of silk dia- 
mond braid en- 
circle skirt. Belt 
and kets also 
brai trimm: 
Order on ap- 
proval. The trial 
will cost you 
nothing. Our 
price of $5.48 
includes all tran 

























is all you pay het postma 
when he brings A sn skirt. Colo, Navy Blue or 
Black, trimmed with Black Silk Braid, sizes 22 to 34 
waist measure, 36 to 42 length. Fit guaranteed. 


SEND no MONEY —not one penny. Just 
send your name, address, 

gy e size and color and we will send this skirt to you. 
hen the skirt arrives pay the tman $5.48 only. 
Wear the skirt, if you don’ t fe d it all you expect, 


send it back and we will refund your money. This is 
our risk — not yours. Order by No. 84. 


Walter Field Co. as 60. Satie e Snicage 
**The Bargain Mail Order House’’ 














RHEUMATISM 


RECIPE 


1 will giadly send any Rheumatism sufferer a 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular : 
inflammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I tried had failed me I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases ny pe- 


less, yet they found relief from their iffering 

taking these simple herbs. It also re Mer ves Sk sation 
promply, as well as Neuralgia, and is a ynderful 
blood purifier. You are most welcome to t! s Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once lL believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you’can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I will gladly send this Recipe— 
absolutely free—to any sufferer who will send 


name and address. W. K. SUTTON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 





DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


copy at once. 


By Mail Prepaid Only 





An EXACT and AUTHORIZED oF z, the werld’s greatest 
document. Printed on fine pa _ > 


for framing. Should be in ever Home. Order your 


LEWIS PUB. Co. a) ‘1402 jon New York. 


ize 18x24 inches, ready 
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Very latest discovery— Absolutely no dietin 


g. 
JOHN C. BARING, 736 N. Lotus Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








The Fascinating Fourth Dimension. 


The non-professional mathematician 
is readily interested by bringing up the 
problems of squaring the circle, dupli- 
cating the cube or trisecting the angle 
and particularly by “even a casual men- 
tion of the fourth dimension and four 
mutually perpendicular lines through a 
point,” remarks a writer in the Scien- 
tific American. 

“For here,” he continues, “are phases 
which convey a meaning to him, and 
moreover a meaning that seems to con- 
tradict all his experiences; so he feels 
that he must stay with them. Accord- 
ing to his type of mind he will stay to 
scoff or stay to learn; but he will stay. 
We have yet to meet a person of intel- 
ligence who was not sufficiently at- 
tracted by the term ‘fourth dimension’ 
and the things it suggests to want to 
hear more about it.” 

Several years ago, this writer tells 
us, the above named journal published 
in book form a number of essays that 
had been submitted in a prize contest 
calling for explanations of what math- 
ematicians mean when they speak of 
the fourth dimension. The essays for 
use in this book, “The Fourth Dimen- 
sion Simply Explained”, were selected 
with particular reference to presenting 
as many aspects of the subject as possi- 
ble. 

The essayists, we are told, almost 
unanimously emphasized the better- 
known features of four-dimensionality; 
in most of their papers there is found 
“the natural passage to four dimensions 
by considering in order point, line, 
plane, solid and hypersolid..... The 
usual amount of space is devoted to the 
tricks of the fourth dimension—the pen- 
etration of closed compartments, the 
appearance and disappearance from 
three-space, the interchange between 
symmetric forms, the turning inside out 
and the unraveling of knots without 
disturbing the ends—although in sev- 
eral cases it is necessary for Dr Mann- 
ing (one of the judges in the competi- 
tion) to interpose the weight of his 
authority between the individual con- 
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tributors and the errors so commonly 
found in discussions of these items. 

“A point which will be new to some 
of those interested in hyper-space is the 
fact that certain chemical isomers ap- 
pear to differ only in that their mole- 
cules or crystals are symmetrically in- 
stead of identically formed, and that in 
some cases there seems to be free pas- 
sage from the one form to the other 
without any manifestation of chemical 
change and without evolution or con- 
sumption of heat. An explanation of 
such changes—though hardly the only 
explanation, as some of the essayists as- 
sert—would be foun? in the hypothesis 
of rotation through the fourth dimen- 
sion. None of those who advance this 
possibility makes the rather obvious 
suggestion that if ow space has an in- 
finitesimal thickness in the direction of 
a fourth dimension, end if penetration 
in that direction be physically impossi- 
ble save to the exten‘ of that thickness, 
the occurrence of such rotations only 
in the infinitesimal would be accounted 
for. 

“Perhaps the most noteworthy of the 
unfamiliar ideas advanced in this little 
book is that which suggests that we 
visualize time as a fourth dimension, 
and consider bodily growth, observed 
at a series of different stages, as a series 
of cross-sections taken across the fourth 
dimension. Such a group of “traces,” 
as the geometer would doubtless per- 
mit us to call them, perhaps comes as 
close to actual realization of a fourth 
dimension in our world of points as 
we can hope to come. 


“But why confine the discussion to a 
world of paints? It has always seemed 
to us that the doctrine of hyper-dimen- 
sionality suffers a distinct loss through 
such confinement. It is true that we 
humans conceive of our universe as a 
manifold of points. The very fact that 
we do so conceive, however, in con- 
junction with the fact that the universe 
of our perceptions is indubitably three- 
dimensional in points, suggests strong- 
ly that light would be thrown upon the 
concept of a four-dimensional manifold 
of points by the construction and con- 
sideration of four-dimensional mani- 
folds of other elements. 


“Our own familiar “three-space” is 
four-dimensional in line, and if it is un- 
natural for us to think of the line as the 
element of which space is constituted, 
we can at least force ourselves to do so, 
and there is not the slightest a priori 
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. Knowing the quality of merchandise that goes into ou 


D. charges," Order today, THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY DURING THE Psa NTH OF AU 
SERVICEABLE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Main Office and Factory, 2413 Indiana rome Dept. 100, CHICAGO, ILL. 


r tires, we can honestly say that there is from 5,000 


nt Stocommt for cash, plus 25 cents re 

















reason for not doing so; our space is 
four-dimensional in spheres, and actual- 
$3.75 ly six-dimensional in circles.” 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Huge Spots on Sun. Although it is now 
three years past the period at which dis- 


turbances in the sun were supposed to be 
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GET MORE MILEAGE 


at 1/4, the Price 


Guaranteed for 3500 Miles 
STANDARD GUARANTEE 


Strong Double Tread Tires are reconstructed by 
our skilled mechanics, made of double the amount 


‘ 








of fabric than any ordinary tire. Free from P mc 
ox tues or blow outs. Our customers receive from 4,0 0 
i, to 10,000 miles of service. Reliner Free. 
6é Order today at these low prices: 
. . ~ 
"OX Size Tires Tube “3 Size Tires Tube s 
yi 30x3 - $5.50 $1.60 35x4 el. only $9.00 8. 5 
/A\ 30x3 1-2 - 50 1.75 36x4 $8.8. Only 1 ) 285 
L@ 31x3 1-2 7$ 185  34x41-2 + 10.00 3.00 
4 32x3 1-2 7.00 2.00  35x41-2 11.00 3.15 
WA 4x3 1- 2.ony 8.00 2.15  36x41-2 11.50 3.40 
4 \ 31x 8.00 2.25 35x5 - «+ 12.50 50 
8 32 x4 s * @25 240 MaS * - RB 63 
33x4 - = 8.50 2.50 37x5 12 3.75 
34x4 + + 875 2.60 


Send $2.00 deposit for each tire ordered, balance 
C.O0.D. Tires shipped subject to your examination. 
State whether S.S. or Cl, plain or non-skid is desir- 
ed. Allsame price. By sen ding fu ll amount of or- 
der you can save 5 per cent---our special cash with 


order discount. 


STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER CO., 
3019 Michigan Ave.. Dept. 10, Chicago, Ill. 


Radio-Active Pad 
Restores Health 


—or Money Back 


Our Radio-Active Pad by stimulating the blood 
circulation imparts energy, restores vitality and 
overcomes disease. We have many testimonials from 
patients who have suffered from High Blood Pres- 
sure. Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Insomnia, Diseases 
of the Nerves, Stomach, Bowels, Heart, Lungs, 
Bladder, Kidneys, Liver, Prostate Gland and Fe- 
male Complaints. To prove the remarkable restora- 
tive and vitalizing effects of this wonderful appli- 
ance we will send it on ten days’ trial with an ab- 
solute money-back guarantee if it fails to give en- 
tire satisfaction. No matter what your ailment, 


Try it at Our Risk 


For full information, write today. 
RADIUM APPLIANCE CO., 928 Bradbury Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


$1200 Down Secures 104 Acres, 4 Cows, 


and Pair Horses, pigs, poultry, plows, berrewe, drill, 

















wagons, harness, full line tools, 1-2 miles up-to- 
date R R town. 60 acres smooth loam tillage, clay 
subsoil, potatoes running 300 hushels the acre, 20- 
cow, wire-fenced, spring-watered pasture, woodland, 
fruit. Maple-shaded 8-room house, large stock and 
horse barns, corn, poultry, hog houses. Owner's 
other business demanding entire attention, quick 
buyer gets all for $2700, easy terms Details page 
41 Catalog Bargains 19 States, copy free. STROUT 


FARM AGENCY, 150-EA Nassau St., New York. 


at a maximum, the solar surface has been 
greatly disturbed lately. A few weeks ago 
the observatory at the University of Vir- 
ginia found that a circular section of the 
sun’s surface, approximately 45,000 miles 
in diameter, is in violent agitation. The 
great central spot was measured and found 
to be 28,000 miles long and 5000 miles wide. 
Large sun spots may be observed by look- 
ing through a dense photographic negative 
or a heavily smoked glass. 





To Remove Alcohol from Beer. A Chi- 
cago man has worked out a method for 
extracting alcohol from beer and other li- 
quors to whatever extent may be desired. 
In the process the liquor is passed in a 
thin film over an evaporator and made to 
boil by steam heat so that its alcohol is 
instantaneously vaporized. The alcohol of 
course is condensed and sold for use in the 
arts and industries. It is said that this 
treatment, unlike others for extracting al- 
cohol, does not spoil the liquor for bever- 
age purposes so far as taste, odor and 
tendency to foam are concerned. Some of 
the brewers are hopeful that it may enable 
them to continue the operation of their 
plants, turning out non-alcoholic bever- 
ages or beverages sufficiently low in alco- 
holic content to comply with the prohibi- 
tion laws as they are finally interpreted. 

Tough Leather Belts. Knowing that 
parchmented leather is extremely resistent 
to wear and that it has survived after 
thousands of years’ exposure to destruct- 
ive agencies, an Italian inventor undertook 
to use it for machine belting. To over- 
come the leather’s lack of elasticity he im- 
pressed deeply on it a trellis-work pattern 
and then subjected it to a tanning process. 
That part compressed in stamping the pat- 
tern on it is not acted on by the tanning 
liquors but all other parts—the meshes in 
the trelliswork—are converted into ordi- 
nary leather. The result of this ingenious 
combination of tanned and parchmented 
leather is a product that is elastic, strong 
and wear-resisting. 





Black-Eyed White Rats. After five years 
of experimenting in which more than 2000 





specimens were produced British scientists 
have learned to control the different pig- 
ments in the body sufficiently to produce a 
pure white rat with black eyes. 

SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 

The unforced opinions of young men 
are the best materials for prophecy.— 
Bacon. 

It is a wretched thing to depend upon 
others.—Montaigne. 

If I must necessarily either act unjustly 
I should choose rather to suffer.—Socrates. 


Do good with all thy might.—Zoroaster. 





All the gold on earth is of no value 
against virtue.—Plato. 











The Comfort, Quality, 
. and Style of this beauti 
Oxford makes it the most wonderful 
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a pair ON enon. Simply 
mail coupon. Do not pay a penny 
until they arrive. Compare them 
with shoes sold elsewhere at $7.00 
and $8.00a pair. Try them on 

in your own home. Enjoy their 
A blessed comfort! Your friends 
will instantly recognize the 
good taste and smart, snappy 
style. Postage F REE, 


\ Send No Money 
If you are not delighted 
with these wonderful 
shoes, they will not 
A> cost you a penny— 
Send them back 
at our expense, 
"On Arrival YOU RISK NOTHING! 
«====== MAIL COUPON TODAY «<<«<<== 
BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE, Dept. 112-K, 
Essex P. O. Bidg., Boston, Mase. 
Send shoes OW APPROVAL. I will pay only $3.85 on arrival. 
(D Rich Dark Tan, Low Heel (C) Rich Dark Tan, High Heel 
(CD White Buckskin, Low Heel (] White Buckskin, High Heed 
(D Dull Black Kid, Low Heel (C) Dull Black Kid, High heel 
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(broken or not). We pay 





up to $3 ) per set, also 
1est prices for Bridges Crowns, Watches, Diamonds, Old 
old, ver and Platinum. Send NOW id receive CASH 


irn mail, your goods returned if price ce is unsatisfactory. 
MAZER BROTHERS, Dept. 203, 2007 S. Sth St., Phila. Pa. 












iO Thompson's EVE WATER 


ideal eye wash. Good sir 
eyes well and they will 
c At Ail Druggi 
P Mail Upon Rec ceif 
Writ® for our booklet. 
JOHN L. THO ON 


183 River St., TROY, N. 
iTR Pay when 
Cured 
I have an honest, certain cure for 
Goitre (thick neck). It checks the 
growth at once, reduces the enlarge- 
ment, stops pain and distress and 
cures in little while. Pay when cured, 
Tell your friends about this. Write 
for full particulars. Dr. A. D. Rock 
Box 737, Milwaukee, Wis. 


r—SEX KNOWLEDGE 


page Illustrated book which gives all the 
ax information you should have—in a whole- 
some and clean way. Sent prepaid, in plain 
wrapper, for $1.00. 


Modern Book Co., Dept. 1508, 32 Union Square, New York City 
FR EE:: SBenthe to on Acquainted, devoted 
| it. THE Wrst 

ERN Mrnen. 2500 W. b Ave, Denver, Colo. 

DOLLARS SAVED Vet, gorsnondence cores all 
= yr Sal trses be ht.) 


MacMichael Educational ‘Bureau, Victor, N. Y. 


$25 to $300 paid anyone for ideas or suggestions suitable for 
photoplays. Experience unnecessary. C | ete outht sent 
FREE to any address. Write Producers League, 

















































16, St. Louis, Mo, 
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lot of other tricks. 
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Besides the material forgiving shows there is aplunge battery, compass—galva- 
nometer, solenoid, telephone receiver, electric lamp, plenty of wire and 
many other things you need to make 

wn “_:£4 ecctrical experiments, 
book tells you how to perform all kinds 
of electric tricks. 

You can pay for this box from the profits 
of your shows and make lots of spending 
money every week. Youcan mystify and 
surprise everybody with the wonders of 
electricity. 

Order now before these wonder boxes are 
all gone. 
order now 


CATALOGUE FREE! 


ew abe tring gg ELECTRO IMPORTING COMPANY 


is waiting for you. 


GIVE ELECTRIC SHOWS! 
FUN AND LOTS OF MONEY 


Boys here’s a chance to make some extra money giving electrical shows, 
Sell tickets to friends, neighbors, relatives for five or ten cents. 
Bring theminto the darkened room. You oe a button and suddenly it’s 
light. Follow this with an exhibition of electric cannon, magnetic pictures, 
dancing spiral. electric hammer, short distance wireless phone, dancing 
fish, singing telephone, mysterious dancing man, electric pendulum and a whole 





1e instruction 
PARENTS! 


This inexpensive 
set of electrical 
apparatus makes 
the finest kind of 
instructive play 
for your boy, It 
teaches him the 
peigcionenct elec- 
/ eth: 2 , oO 
You'll get itright away if you constract a .. 
velop the crea= 
tive faculties in 
the proper di- 
rection. 











€ulton Street, N.Y. 
‘Teeatise on, Gentlemef# Please find enclosed $6.00 


Wireless Telegraphy. » | for which please send me “The Boy’s 


Electric Toys” also a copy of your 


Also Wireless Course J New Electrical Catalogue. 
in 20 Jessons. Send for ene 
it now. 
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THAT “ARTICLE X”. 


N algebra “x” stands for an unknown 
| quantity; and fate has it that Arti- 

cle X of the league of nations cove- 
nant should be the chief item of un- 
certainty in the peace treaty. This is 
the article which binds the league mem- 
bers to “respect and protect against ex- 
ternal aggression the territorial integ- 
rity and existing political independ- 
ence of all members.” 

This item looks inoffensive enough, 
but the question is, what does it mean? 
Undoubtedly it could have been made 
much more clear and precise if the 
framers of the covenant had so desired. 
Evidently they purposely left it vague 
and elastic; they feared the consequenc- 
es if they made it too exact and they 
thought it would be best to use general 
terms so that any concrete cases that 
came up could be argued. 

There is plenty of room for argu- 
ment and for disagreement on the sub- 
ject, and this is proved by the discus- 
sion that is now going on. Even the 
advocates of the league plan are not 
consistent in their explanations. Some 
of them take the stand that Article X is 
only “advisory” and that this country 
for instance would not be compelled to 
go to the defense of China if Japan 
should attack her. 

We know that our constitution says 
that “congress shall have power to de- 
clare war;to raise and support armies, 
to provide and maintain a navy”, etc., 
and it is supposed that that body would 
always be the judge as to whether this 
nation should interfere in any such 
quarrel. But recently congress has 
been told" by the president that after it 
has once declared war it has no further 
jurisdiction and that the president, as 
commander-in-chief, is the sole author- 
ity to say where troops shall go, when 
the war shall end, etc. Hence a presi- 
dent, under this doctrine, might main- 
tain a continuous state of war and he 
could use the forces of the republic for 
war purposes anywhere on the globe. 
Therefore the theory that the matter 
could safely be left to congress can’t be 
relied on. 

Oscar S. Straus, who was a member 
of Roosevelt’s cabinet, has issued a de- 
fense of Article X. He makes it out to 
be a very inoffensive little provision. 
In case of an aggression or threatened 
aggression on any nation, he says, the 
league will merely recommend what 
action shall be taken to stop it, and we 
shall not have to carry out this recom- 
mendation unless we want to. But if 
Article X is so innocuous as that, why 
is it that the champions of the league 
are so determined to have it kept in 
the treaty? 

Ex-Secreatry of the Treasury McAdoo, 
the president’s son-in-law, in a speech 
the other day said: “To eliminate this 
guaranty is to extract the red corpus- 
cles from the blood of the league of na- 
tions and render it a weak and anemic 
institution, incapable of fulfilling the 









purposes of its creation.” Senator 
Fletcher of Fla., in a public address ex- 
pressed the same idea, and said that if 
Article X is withdrawn it will take the 
life out of the whole covenant. 

Ex-President Taft is frank about it. 
Article X,-he says, is certainly not a 
meaningless provision but it has teeth 
in it, and for that reason he likes it; 
he is the head of the League to Enforce 
Peace and he believes that a good deal 
of force must still be used before right 
and justice will be completely estab- 
lished in this world. But the chief 
value of the article, he says, is that the 
great power and prestige, the “moral 
influence as well as the military po- 
tentiality” of the United States is be- 
hind it. This, he thinks, will have a 
very wholesome warning effect on the 
people of all nations and will deter 
them from planning wars. 

You notice that he makes no bones 
over the subject. He doesn’t pretend 
that Article X is only “advisory” and 
that there will be nothing but “moral 
suasion” to enforce it. He says plainly 
that “the United States is under obliga- 
tion” to make its power felt when any 
emergency arises under that article. It 
would deprive the league plan of its 
chief prop if we were to remove Article 
X from it, he declares. 

He says that this article “is the in- 
ducement by which the weaker na- 
tions are brought into the league.” He 
adds that the United States must not 
shirk its duty at this time, as it is upon 
this nation that the main burden of 
maintaining peace must fall. And we 
owe it to the new nations we have 
helped set up and to the peoples that 
we have helped set free not to abandon 
them now but to assure them in most 
positive terms that we are going to 
stand by them and be their refuge. 

This is candid talk and it is the best 
explanation of Article X that has been 
issued. At least it doesn’t try to blow 
hot and cold in the same breath. It 
tells us that Article X binds us to use 
all our resources to see that the peace 
of the world is kept. It does not seek 
to fool the people by telling them that 
the pledge in Article X is merely a piece 
of sentimentalism and that it would be 
for congress to decide whether it should 
be kept or not. 

He sees that although moral suasion 
and the threat of boycotts may have a 
good effect in making bellicose nations 
keep in the path of peace, there must 
be positive and ample physical force 
behind any such influences in order 
to make them effective. He sees the 
league as a vital, aggressive and pow- 
erful force which will act promptly 
and in no uncertain way whenever and 
wherever the world’s peace is in peril. 

The statesmen who are seeking to 
hoodwink the people by leading them 
to think that the league plan is nothing 
that will bind the United States are 
committing a great wrong. If we go 
into the league we should go into it 
with our eyes open, realizing the ob- 





mined to live up to them faithfully. 
Either the league binds, or it does 
not bind; and the time to know this is 


- before, and not after, we go into it. 


Many of the defenders of the plan say 
that the league will have no power to 
compel this country to do anything it 
doesn’t want to do. But if the league 
is to have no more power than that it 
will not be worth much as a peace pre- 
server. 

Each nation is to have the same 
rights as every other nation, under the 
league plan, and if the league doesn’t 
bind this country it doesn’t bind any 
country. All are bound or none are 
bound; that is one of the fundamental 
rules of contracts, and we are told that 
the league is merely a gigantic contract 
in which all the member nations mutu- 
ally join. 

But if the league is to have no power ~ 
of compulsion over any nation, how is 
it to force any nation to obey? Are the 
league decrees binding, or are they 
merely suggestions or recommenda- 
tions? That is the vital question now, 
and the American people should insist 
on having a clean-cut and categorical 
answer to this question. 

Suppose the Germans, for instance, 
should resume their old tricks and 
should plot with the Irish and start a 
war against England for the liberation 
of Ireland. This would be an “external 
aggression” under Article X and the 
United States would be called on to go 
to the defense of England. If not, then 
the league means nothing. 

If the league called on this country 
to aid in putting down any uprising or 
war movement anywhere, we would be 
in honor bound to respond to the de- 
mand, no matter in what part of the 
world the scene of trouble might be. 
The league covenant will be only as 
strong as we make it, and if it is not 
binding on us it will be a fraud on the 
world. 

Of course in a practical sense this 
country cannot be absolutely bound as 
to its future action. Congress is always 
the judge of the situation and even 
though it hasn’t full jurisdiction over 
the matter of war it holds the purse- 
strings and in that way it can pretty 
well control matters. But, as we have 
said, the nation would be in honor 
bound to do what the league says. We 
could abdicate our responsibility and 
refuse to execute an unpleasant task 
imposed on us, In that case we would 
become an outcast nation and the 
league would have a right to take ac- 
tion against us—that would be all. 

While it is true that one congress 
cannot positively bind a later congress, 
it is still true that an obligation en- 
tered into by the nation at a given time 
is morally binding on the nation thence- 
forth, until the agreement is rescinded 
by proper action. Treaties remain in 
force for years and even for genera- 
tions. For example Germany during 
this war raked up old treaties which 
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Prussia had made with the Unitd States 
over a century ago, and our government 
recognized them as binding. 

No nation can repudiate its lawful 
agreements or obligations without being 
outlawed. We would have a right to 
withdraw from the league on giving two 
years’ notice, but the league would still 
have the power to impose penalties on 
us for any misconduct or failure. 


Anyone might as well argue that the 
marriage covenant is not binding, as to 
hold that the league is merely “advis- 
ory”. If the contract is entered into at 
all it is surely binding and there is no 
half-way business about it. Hence, as 
the ministers say about marriage, it 
should not be “lightly entered into.” It 
is a sacred pledge and though the par- 
ties to it have the power to violate it, 
that does not mean that it is not binding 
to the fullest extent. 

If the league is really to keep peace 
and prevent war it must have authority 
and force behind it. We must be pre- 
pared to have our military forces sent 
to any quarter of the globe, and when 
the call comes we must not dilly-dally 
and argue but must respond. Otherwise 
this peace treaty will be merely “a 
scrap of paper” such as Germany de- 
‘lared the treaty guaranteeing Belgium’s 
neutrality to be. 

The United States, you remember, 
was a party to that treaty and there is 

o question in the world that we were 
absolutely under obligation to join the 
entente nations in making war against 
Germany for breaking the peace and 
the treaty. But our pacifistic govern- 
ment adopted the “watchful waiting” 
attitude and delayed for nearly three 
years before waking up to the reality 
and responding to the alarm. Our peo- 
ple were told to “think neutrally” on 
the subject of outraged rights. 

Our action in that case shows well 
enough that a nation need not fulfill its 
plain obligations if it chooses to ignore 
them, and it also shows the terrible 
consequences of such a recreant course. 
If we had thrown our whole influence 
into the issue when Germany started 
the trouble and if Germany had been 
made to realize that we were going to 
uphold the sacredness of that violated 
treaty with all our great resources, it 
is a certain thing that the kaiser would 
have thought a second time before 
pushing the button that started the war- 
machine. The known hesitancy and 
spinelessness of our government led the 
Germans to believe that we would not 
join in the war no matter what they 
did to us, and almost up to the time of 





the armistice they continued to believe 
that we were only bluffing. 

Now is the time to make it known 
emphatically that the league of nations 
is not going to be merely a big bluff or 


a thing of the imagination. The inter- , 


pretation that is given to it now, when 
the discussion is on, is largely the in- 
terpretation that the future world will 
place on it. If we treat it as a fast-and- 
loose arrangement which doesn’t call 
on anybody to do anything they don’t 
wish to do, it will have no more effi- 
cacy as a bulwark of peace than that 
treaty for the protection of Belgium 
had, 

Germany cared nothing for the Bel- 
gian treaty as such; the only thing she 
had any fear of was the military power 
that the other nations might muster 
against her, and her war-lords figured 
that she could score a victory before 
her foes got well mobilized. The hu- 
man race have not been regenerated in 
the five years since the war started and 
physical force is still the main power 
that is feared. Moral suasion is good 
as far as it goes, but it doesn’t go far 
enough to be safely relied on. 

The Manchester Union comments: 
“The more we hear Article X explained 
the less we like it.” Nevertheless, we 
want it explained in all its bearings; 
now is the time to know the worst. The 
league champions have a way of grace- 
fully sliding over this part of the cove- 
nant and making their appeals mainly 
on those parts of the plan which are 
merely idealistic and harmless. But 
Article X, as some of them admit, is the 
crux of the whole thing. 

Elihu Root objects to this article be- 
cause, as he says, it “petrifies the map 
of the world” and prevents any chang- 
es in the boundaries or sovereignties of 
the countries. As Senator Borah puts 
it, the league, “creates a _ standpat 
world,” , and under the agreement the 
United States is bound to protect any 
country that is threatened. President 
Wilson, you remember, owned that he 
had “fighting blood” in him, and some 
time ago he made it clear that the 
league was not to be all gentleness but 
that there was to be real force back of 
it. Then who is to supply and apply 
that force? 

Secretary of the Interior Lane in a 
speech interpreting the treaty says that 
any “delinquent nation could be en- 
compassed by a circle of iron, com- 
pletely shutting off its economic life 
and isolating it from the rest of the 
world.” How would we like to be the 
victim of such processes as that? We 
don’t expect that the United States will 








be a “delinquent” nation, but if the 
league is to be the judge we might be 
declared delinquent any time. We must 
realize that the league plan exacts just 
as much from us as from any other na- 
tion—in fact our obligations will be 
much the heaviest of any nation, and 
we don’t want to go into it with the 
idea that it is something that will call 
for no sacrifices. 

Gen, Crozier, in an unbiased review 
of the league plan, says: “Article X, 
guaranteeing territorial integrity, is un- 
wise and might bind the league to the 
perpetuation of a distinctly undesira- 
ble condition.” That’s the great ob- 
jection to it. The present peacemakers 
have done their best to redraw the map 
of the world on ideal lines, but we can 
hardly believe that they possessed om- 
niscience. No doubt they have made 
some mistakes and it would be mon- 
strous to assume that the world as 
they decreed it. behind closed doors, 
should remain forever just as they fixed 
it up, with no provision for any im- 
provements or changes. 

What right have these peacemakers, 
who were self-appointed and never au- 
thorized to do any such thing, to take 
the terrestrial globe in their hands and 
parcel the world out, drawing boun- 
dary lines wherever they liked, and 
then say that not one jot or tittle of the 
arfangement should be altered or any 
of their lines changed? If that is what 
Article X means—which seems to be 
the case—the people should give the 
natter weighty consideration before de- 
claring their verdict on it. If they ap- 
prove it and are willing to stand by it, 
and bind future generations to stand 
by it, all right. 


q 
UNS now appreciate the truth of 
the familiar saying, “He laughs 
best who laughs last”. 


gq 
B ie perform their official duties suc- 
cessfully modern statesmen have 
to be immune to both seasickness and 
homesickness, 


g 
ILL HOHENZOLLERN failed to get 
to Paris as he planned in 1914 but 
he now has an engagement that prom- 
ises to take him to London soon. 


q 

OW that President Wilson has giv- 

en Japan a valuable piece of China, 
under the peace dicker, he might go 
farther and give her the Philippines 
also. Perhaps Hawaii, or even Califor- 
nia, might be included, for good meas- 
ure. There’s nothing like being con- 
sistent. 
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former address. We receipt new subscriptions by starting 
the paper, and renewa! subscriptions by changing the ad- 
dress labe.. 








Expirations. Your subscription expires with last issue of 
month given on your address label. For instance Feb., °19 

ndicates subscription expires with last issue of Feb., 1919. 
Subscription blank inclosed in your paper indicates sub- 
scription has expired. We earnestly urge you to renew 
your subscription promptly. 

Discontinuances. We find that many of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files 
broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. Hence, by 
authority of the U.S. Postoffice Department, we can extend 
reasonable credit when necessary, and al! subscribers are ex- 
pected to notify us to stop the paper if it is no longer desired. 

Errors. We make them sometimes, If you have cause 
for complaint try to write us patiently. We wil! do our part. 
Give us credit for the intention to dealfairly. Address 

Pathfinder Publishing Co., , o. 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
W. Va. Ave. and Dougias St., Washington, D.C. 


David S. Barry, President. Percy M. Bailey, Sec.-Megr. 
George D. Mitchell, Managing Editor. 


Our Platform. The aim of this paper is to give busy: 
earnest people a digest of all the really important develop- 
ments in world-progress in condensed, clean and orderly. yet 
sprightly and entertainingform. We carefully exclude pri- 
vate opinions from the news pages, stating simply the facts 
as they are found. The editorial comment is written more 
from the personal point of view, but “with malice toward 
none and charity for all’’—never with the idea of forcing 
conclusions on our friends, but rather of stimulating thought 
and discussion on living topics. We have no axes to grind, 
no schemes to boost—no interests but voursto safeguard. 
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Eiiaies for Authorship | 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 

art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 

Turn your ideas into dollars, 


Courses | in a Short Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Wr riting, Photoplay 
é Writing, etc., taught person 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism: 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 4 week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writefs, young or old The_universgities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Manuscript Criticism service 


150-page illustrated"tatalogue iets 
Please 


oddress 


The Home Correspondence Scliool s 
Dept. 276 di Mass. j 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 








wi? DOUBLED 


Typewrite the New Way—80 
to 100 words per minute 













ranteed, Ear n $25 to Tf you want 
40 weekly. Totally More money 
new system. Gives ia your Pay En- 


speed and accu- velope write for book, 
explaining the system. 
Tells how hundreds of 
NEW WAY graduates in- 
cre: sed their salaries $300, $500. 
yearly. SEND POSTAL 
TODAY FOR FREE COPY. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
2228 College Hill, Springfield, O. 


THE NEW WAY 


IN TYPEWRITING 


training again open to civil- 
a Over 3000 ment 
electrical indu n 


experience of more than a ~ ter of. t century 
ambition and limited time. 


ENGINEERING 


tions. Theoretical ett ical Electricity, Mathema ic 
Gas Engines, Mechanical Drawi ng. Students constru ct dyn: 


ing nd test ele: , 
acest: IN ONE YEAR 
with di iploma, complete 


roughly equipped fire eprot f dorm 
pa , dining hall, laboratories, ps. 






















Write for catalog. 27th year opens Octo- 
ber 1, 1919. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
137 Takoma Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A GOOD POSITION 


WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 


Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
steady work, short hours, promotions on merit. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Thousands of ap- 
pointments: yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. 
Returned if not appointed. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 


WRITE THE WoRDs FoR A SONG 


lishers’ acceptance. Submit poems on patriotis move orany subjec 


Chester Music Co., 7° 5, Michigan Ave~ Chicago, Ill. 




















Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
,”) velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 238 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 

















Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it “in next issue,’’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest we are glad to attend to. Always give 
Dame and address in case we have to write.—Editors, 





Soldier’s Travel Allowance. 

Ques. A soldier was working away from 
home when drafted into the army. On his 
discharge will the government allow him 
mileage at the rate of five cents a mile to 
his home or to the place where he was 
working when inducted into servi¢e?— 
Ans. Act authorizing payment of allow- 
ance for travel provides that mileage shall 
be counted from point of discharge to sol- 
dier’s bona fide home. He would receive 
allowance therefore to point which is ac- 
tually his home. 





Who Were the Druids? 


Ques. Please tell me who the Druids were 
and inform me concerning them.—Ans. 
They were priests of early Celts in Gaul 
and Britain. They knew something of 
mathematics, philosophy and astronomy 
and were highest authorities among Celtic 
peoples. Their religion seems to have been 
similar to forms practiced by Brahmans of 
India, Chaldeans of Syria and Magi of 
Persia. They acted as judges and also as 
teachers of children. Religious ceremonies 
were conducted in groves. Mistletoe and 
oak were held sacred and human sacri- 
fices were sometimes offered. Druids ap- 
pear to have been exterminated or sup- 
pressed at time of Roman invasion. Ruins 
of their stone temples remain to this day 
in Great Britain and France. 





What is Lacquer? 


Ques. Please tell me what lacquer is 
and what it is used for—Ans. It is an 
opaque varnish containing lac; varnish 
made by dissolving shellac in alcohol, with 
coloring matter and other ingredients. 
Simple formula calls for four ounces of 
shellac dissolved in one pint alcohol. Com- 
position varies according to purpose for 
which it is to be used. Japanese and Chi- 
nese use lacquer largely for varnishing 
trays, boxes, furniture and ornamental ar- 
ticles of various kinds. Scientific instru- 
ments, drawing instruments and various 
other articles of metal, such as brass beds, 
are often lacquered to make them more at- 
tractive and to protect metal from tar- 
nishing. 





Pronunciation of “Newfoundland”. 
Ques. Please tell me the correct pronun- 
ciation of Newfoundland.—Ans. Pronounc- 
ed New-fund-land, accenting first syllable. 





Coke in Ovens. 

Ques. Is coke when used in ordinary 
ovens injurious to the bricks?—Ans. As it 
makes very hot fire it may be unless bricks 
are made of highly refractory material. 





Arms of Venus de Milo. 

Ques. Please tell me how the arms of 
the statue, Venus de Milo, were broken off. 
—Ans. No-one knows. It is generally un- 
derstood that arms were missing when 
statue was dug up in island of Melos. It 
was reported few years ago that woman 





living on island of Melos claimed to be 
granddaughter of man who unearthed 
statue there early in 19th century. Ac- 
cording to her story, arms were accident- 
ally broken off during work of excavation. 
They were taken out and carefully pre- 
served for time but, following dispute with 
some Frenchmen and Greeks concerning 
ownership of statue, this man became an- 
gry and in dead of night carried arms 
down and cast them into sea. 





School Population, U. S. 


Ques. Please tell me how many male 
and how many female school children there 
are in the U. §.—-Ans. Last census showed 
13,866,000 males, six to 20 years of age, 
consisting of 11,394,000 native whites, 891,- 
000 foreign-born whites and 1,671,000 ne- 
groes. Number of females six to 20 years 
old was about 13,777,000, consisting of 11,- 
285,000 native whites, 740,800 foreign-born 
whites and 1,751,000 negroes. There were 
also 107,500 Indians, Chinese, Japanese and 
all others of school age. 





No Life on Stars. 

Ques. Are the stars thought to be worlds 
with people on them?—Ans. Stars are suns 
which, like our sun, are so intensely hot 
that no life can exist on them. It is possi- 
ble that there are living creatures on plan- 
ets which accompany these suns. 


Exclusion of Chinese and Japanese. 

Ques. Why cannot Chinese and Japanese 
be naturalized as citizens of the U. S.?- 
Ans. They are excluded by special laws of 
congress because for various reasons they 
are not wanted as citizens. 





Fertilizer Needs of Soil. 

Ques. How can I tell what fertilizer my 
soil needs?—Ans. Send sample of soil for 
analysis to your state agricultural experi- 
ment station. Experts there will then be 
able to tell you what fertilizers should be 
used and what crops are particularly adapt- 
ed to soil. 


Negro in War Department. 


Ques. Is it true that a negro has been 
appointed to the position of assistant sec- 
retary of war?—Ans. T. W. Scott, a negro, 
is an assistant to secretary of war but this 
is not same as assistant secretary of war. 
This man was appointed by President Wil- 
son for special work in connection with 
colored men in military service. 


What is a Paper Blockade? 

Ques. Please explain what is meant by a 
paper blockade.—Ans. When belligerent 
declares an enemy coast blockaded but 
does not actually blockade it with navya! 
force sufficiently strong to prevent access 
to shore it is described as “paper blockade”, 
that is, it is blockade that exists only on 
paper. 





Insurance Benefits after Discharge. 

Ques. If a former soldier carrying gov- 
ernment insurance suffers total or perma- 
nent disability through a railroad or other 
accident after he has been discharged from 
the army will he receive the benefits from 
his insurance?—Ans. Yes. So long as 
policy remains in force benefits will be 
paid same as if he had been disabled while 
still in service. 


—— 


Apostles and Disciples of Christ. 
Ques. What is the difference between the 
apostles and the disciples of Christ ?—Ans 
In ordinary sense of word apostle is ans 
messenger commissioned by or as by di- 
vine authority. It was applied to 12 men 
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whom Christ first chose to be with him, 
to whom he gave power similar to his 
own and whom he sent forth to bear wit- 
ness of facts of his life, death and resur- 
rection which they had witnessed. Ordi- 
nary meaning of disciple is one who be- 
lieves teachings of another or who adopts 
and follows some doctrine. Obviously, 
while words differ somewhat in meaning, 
they may be used interchangeably under 
some circumstances. Name apostle was 
applied in Bible not only to 12 originally 
ordained by Christ but to Paul, Barnabas 
and to Christ himself, to 70 disciples later 
sent out on special mission, to Luke and to 
various Christians of later periods. 





The Word “Ketchup”. 


Ques. What is the origin of the word 
“ketchup”, applied to a kind of sauce?— 
Ans. This word, variously spelled, “cat- 
sup”, “cah chup”, “kitchup”, etc., is cor- 
ruption of Chinese “kitjap”, name of kind 
of sauce made in China. 





Roosevelt’s Long Horseback Ride. 
Ques. Is it true that Roosevelt while 
president of the U. S. once rode 100 miles 
on horseback in a single day?—Ans. In 
February, 1909, he rode 98 miles, from 
Washington to Warrenton, Va., and return, 
in 17 hours, using three different horses. 





What Were “Runes”? 


Ques. Please tell me something about 
runes.—Ans. Name runes was applied to 
system of writing used by early Teutonic 
peoples. Word means “hidden lore.” At 
first runes were merely fanciful signs sup- 
posed to possess mysterious power. These 
signs were sometimes written separately 
on chips, etc., and cast into air to fall as 
fate decreed and then to be read by inter- 
preters. There were 16 letters at first but 
number was increased to 24 and then to 
40. Writing in old runic characters has 
been found on stones, wooden tablets, arms, 
etc., in Sweden, Denmark, and elsewhere 
in Europe. Because runic characters were 
associated with pagan superstitions, early 
Christian teachers discouraged their use so 
that they were gradually superseded. 


Whisky as Legal Tender. 

Ques. It is recorded in history that to- 
bacco has been used in lieu of money; was 
whisky ever so used?—Ans. Yes; rye 
whisky was listed among articles given 
status of legal tender for taxes in 1785 
n state of Franklin, afterward’ Tennessee. 
Liquor was rated at 60 cents per gallon. 





Expenditures of Congressional Candidates. 


Ques. Is there a law limiting the cam- 
paign expenditures of candidates for seats 
in the senate and house of representatives 
of the U. S.?—Ans. Federal law provides 
that no candidate for office of U. S. senator 
shall put into campaign for his nomination 
and election more than $10,000 all together 
and that no candidate for representative 
shall expend for such purposes more than 
$5000. Laws of some states also place re- 
strictions on campaign expenditures of 
such candidates and of course these laws 
have to be respected. 


British Votes in League. 

Ques. Is it true that Great Britain gets 
ix votes in the council of the league of 
lations while the U. S. gets only one?— 
ins. Yes, British colonies and dominions 
are allowed to vote. 





Adjutant General of U. S. Army. 


Ques. What is the adjutant general of 
the U. S. army?—Ans, .He is officer charg- 














ed with keeping all records, orders, etc., 
of military establishment. He transmits 
orders, prepares and distributes commis- 
sions and gathers and files information of 
various kinds needed by war department 
and military authorities. Briefly, he is 
secretary and archivist of U. S. war de- 
partment, serving under direction of sec- 
retary of war and chief of staff of army. 





The Name of Paris. 


Ques. How did the city of Paris, France, 
come to be so called?—Ans. When Caesar 
conquered Gaul in year 52 B. C., settle- 
ment om site of present city was called 
Lutetia—“Mud-town”. Its Celtic inhabit- 
ants, tribe called the Parisii, burned town 
rather than surrender it to Romans. Cae- 
sar ordered new town built on site and 
named it Parisii, after original inhabitants. 





Size of Nails. 


Ques. Why are nails designated as “eight- 
penny”, “10-penny” and so on, according 
to size?—Ans. Some say because they 
were originally sold for eightpence, ten- 
pence, and so on, per 100. Others say that 
“penny” originally indicated weight, ac- 
cording to size, per 1000. Thus, those des- 
ignated as eight-penny were of such a size 
that 1000 weighed eight pounds, 10-penny 
nails were of such size that 1000 of them 





weighed 10 pounds, and so on. 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre- 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. 
Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 









Fresh Stock. No Seconds 
GUARANTEED 3,500 TO 10,000 MILES 


According to make. Ww rite for our money-saving 
Price List on leading standard makes. We pay the War Tax. 

A. H. JENNINGS & SONS, Factory Distributors, 
1709 N. 7th Street, Kansas City, Kansas 





< } BE AN EXPERT 
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LLVLVICH TL 


Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 

writin in few days. Big improvement in three 
urs. No ailures. Complete ae FR 
Write C. J. Ozment, Dert. 26, Louis, Mo. 











GALEKLENZ 


+ aaantee GALLSTONES WITHOUT OPERATION 
Cleanses the Li iver, stops Stomach and Bowel misery, Indigestion, Gas, 
Colic, pains in sides or back, or Appendicitis signs. This 
pr emp my nem Nine fader wef er oaminneapein 78 pe Fm 


method 
F. A. A, CHEMICAL €0., Ine, 1690 PPENOBSCOT BLUG. DETROIT, MICH. 











sands of other Nerve Strains. 


feeble, you feel feeble all over. 
is strong, you feel strong all over, Men 
tally, PhysicaJly and Organically, 


means Character, 


Force that does the leading. 


Sleep or Digest your food? 


READ THE 
BOOK 





high-strung nerves, 


is only stamps) 


NERVES 
of STEEL 


is what you need to endure the “Mile a 
Minute Life” of today, with its worry, 
grief, strife, business pressure and thou- 


In the Nervous System is generated the 
mysterious power we term Nerve Force, 
which governs the Mind and Body and 
gives life to every muscle and: vital organ. 
When the flow of Nerve Force becomes 
When it 


If an elephant had the same degree of 
Nerve Force as an ant, he could carry a 
skyscraper on his back. If an ordinary 
man had the same degree of Nerve Force 
as a cat; he could break all athletic ree- 
ords without half trying. Nerve Force 
Personality, Courage, 
Mentality, and last, but not least, Health. 
Ninety-five per cent. of mankind are led 
by the other five per cent. It is Nerve 


Are you tired and depressed? Can’t you 
It’s your 
NERVES.---they have become exhausted. 


NERVE FORCE 


This valuable 64 page book explains every possible phase of nerve 
abuse and teaches how to calm, soothe and care for the nerves. It con- 
tains hundreds of health hints especially valuable to people with 


The Cost DSoe ‘coin or Bound in Cloth 50c 






What Readers Say: 


“IT have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I had 
about given up bore, of ever finding the cause 
of my low weight.’ 

Your book ‘aid more for me for indiges- 
tion than two courses in dieting.’’ 


Send me fifty more copies of your book. I 


wish to have them rebound in the most ex- 
pensive leather cover and embellished, and 
give them to my friends for Christmas.’’ 

A woman writes: ‘‘Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully I am sleeping so well 


and in the morning I feel so rested.” 

“The advice given in your book on relaxa- 
tion and calming of nerves has cleared my 
brain. Before I was half dizzy all the time. 

A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: ‘‘Your book saved me from a nervous 
collapse, such as I had three years ago. I 
now sleep soundly and am gaining weight. I 

” 
ean again do a real day’s work. 





NERVE 
FORCE 


LUTWacty2¢ 





your outlay for postage. 





Studio 233, 110 West 40th Street 
ESO RL 





If ‘after reading this book you do not agree that it will mark the turn- 
ing point in your life toward GREATER POWER, 
as Physically, your money will be refunded without question, plus 
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Mentally, as well 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN (feauuuaa 
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RELIABLE TIRES’ 


LESS noveedece 
THAN sh Price 


2 4000 Miles 
<(tem Guaranteed 


Just received a carload of tires and 
tubes, the best money can buy. Will 
give from 5,000 to 10,000 miles service. 











Introductory Prices 
(Save You More Than One-haif) 
Tires Tube 

$ 6.00 $2.00 

6.50 2.25 

7.50 2.50 

8.50 3.00 

9.50 3.50 

9.75 4.00 

10.00 4.50 

10.25 4.75 

11.50 5.00 

12.00 5.75 

12.50 6.50 

13.00 7.00 





To quickly introduce Reli- 

gbie Quality ble ant 
es and Tubes we are 

yy at the lowest ae oo 

known. Never afece have you 

been offered such'bargains.Order 

now. The supply will not last long. 


Free one With Each Tire 

fn ordering be sure and state size wanted also whether 
side; piain or kid end d $2 deposit 

en each tire: "Sion Mech ube: balance C. O. D. subject to 
examination. Take 6 per ro discount z you send fall 
amoust with orc -and ssve'more. Remember we guaran- 
tee te please. 


me Bante Tiré & Rubber C m 
3460 mic oN Chicago, til. 














elivered vc YOU o, FREE | 








wy Your choice of 44 styles, 
and siaee in the famous Ny 
“RANG bicycles. We pay es 
freight —¥ eet to your town. 


30 Days Free Trial 22%: 


bicycle y select, actual riding —— 

fa EASY PA YMENTS if desired, at a 

small B nn ae. over our Fac. 
“tory-to-Rider cash prices. 

= Do not buy until you get our great new 

fa trial offer and low a 

= To-Rider terms and p 

; LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 

. single wheels and sepa 

parts for all makes of pepdesct at 4 
usual prices. SEND NO M 

| write today for the e% new y Catalog, 

CYCLE COMPAN 
Dept. B-183, CHICAGO 


3. mat Will Buy 


A Beautifully Reconstructed 


TYPEWRITER 


With Ever. Modern Writing Con 
venience. Write today for iMlus- 
trated Circular Explaining Try 
Before-You-Buy Plan. 


HARRY A. SMITH 330-218 N. Wells St., CHICAGO 


PLANE 


R01 a rea! Aeroplane 

fodeled after famous 

lanes.Called the Eagle 

ts long-soaring flights. 
The powerful motive power carries it 
right off the ground. Looks fine sail- 
ing in the air. —— ly bait. will Ing —~ | 

x long time. Length 28 in. Wing « 

fe) 21 in. Free for selling 20 oo 
Binge Per Perfumed lroning Wax at de 

er today. Send no money. 


Bingo Co. Dept. 578 Binghamton,N.¥. 


Wrist Watch Given 


>) You can get this fine Wrist Watch or 
@ other beautiful watch guaranteedfor 
5years. Also Lace Curtains, Rogers’ 
yp Silver Sets, fine Lockets, La Valliers 
f and many other valuable presents for 
Y eelling our beautiful Art and Religious 
pictures at 10cts. each. Order 20 pictures 
when sold, aad the $2.00 and choose pean wanted poconding 
to big list. RAY ART ©O., Dept. 2 OHIOA 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES. Save $25 to sce 
on rebuilt by the well-known “Young Process.’ 
for low cash—installment or rented. Rental a es 
on purchase price. Write for full details and guarantee 


Free Trial. YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO.. Dept. 877 CHICAGO. 

















































INSYDE TYRES Inner Armor 


for Auto Tires. Double mileage, prevent blow- 
} outs and punctures. Easily applied in any tire. 
By) Thousands sold. Details free. Agents wanted, 

Amer.Accessories Go.,Dept. 125Cincinnati 


CASH PAI for butterflies, insects. Simple work 2 
with my pric o nap = ctures, cone - 
tions. Hundreds of kinds wante 


at once for prospectus. SINCLAIR, v ib, ‘OCEAN PARK. CALIF. 
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Solution for Problem No. 395. 
John travels from A to B in 14 hours. 
At the same time he starts Henry starts 
from C, a point 10 miles farther from 
B than A is, and arrives at B at the 
having gained 30 
minutes in each 20 miles. How far is 


it from A to B? 








' 


| ed their first calling-up notice 








X represents the distance from A to 
B, and x+10 the distance from C to B. 
Then x/14 equals John’s rate and 
x+10/14 Henry’s rate. 20+x/14= 
280/x, the time for John to go 20 miles. 
20+x+10/14=280/x+10, the time for 
Henry to go 20 miles. Then 280/x— 


280/x+10= Or, 280(x+10) —280x= 
%(x2+10x). Reducing, x?+10x—5600. 


Completing the square, x?+10x+25=— 
5625. From which x=70 miles, the dis- 
tance from A to B. 

Solved by C. B. Stuart, Maloneton, 
Ky., A. D. Justus, Newport, Tenn., D. L. 
Hamilton, Denton, Tex., and James Mc- 
Clure, Fletcher, N. C. 





Puzzle-Problem No. 400. 


A grocer has some oranges two inch- 
es in diameter and others three inches 
in diameter. He sells the smaller ones 
at five cents each and the larger at 10 
cents each. Assuming that the quality 
of the two lots is equal and the waste 
proportionate, which are the cheaper? 
At 10 cents each for the larger ones 
what should he sell the smaller ones 
for? 





Can You “Riddle This Riddle”? 


A Pathfinder reader, J. F. Mason, 
Smithville, Tenn., propounds the fol- 
lowing riddle and says he will be glad 
for those who find the answer to re- 
port it to him: On the 16th day of last 
January’ I was 79 years old and on 
that day I saw something that I never 
saw before, although I had been using 
it for 70 years. What was it? 





Cats Helped in the War. 

There is one thing a cat hates more 
than she hates dogs, and that is gas, 
says the London Dispatch. One whiff 
of poison gas, scented from the other 
side of no man’s land before mere man 
has got an inkling of what is coming, 
and up goes her back and her fur 
stands on end, and she begins to whine 
her displeasure. 

Who it was that first discovered this 
aversion remains a mystery, but rumor 
has it that it was someone in the British 
war Office. So they extended the mili- 
tary service acts to cats. 

The stray cats of Britain—and there 
are many of them, as is shown by the 
fact that the royal S. P. C. A. painlessly 
destroy: over 30,000 every year—receiv- 
a couple 
It appeared in the form 
of an advertisement: “Common cats 
wanted—any number,” which was pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

The contract for the supply of cats 
to the army was secured by a London 


of years ago. 


bird dealer, and cats of all sorts soon - 
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began to pour into his establishment 
No tribunal protected them. If they 
had no homes of their own, and were 
sound in wind and limb, they were ac- 
cepted for military service. About half 
a million of the animals were supplied 
to the army. 

From other sources it is learned of 
the cat’s value as a gas detector. Equal- 
ly important was her work as a de- 
stroyer of rats and vermin—a work in 
which she excelled and took a lively 
interest. 

She proved very useful in connection 
with submarine experiments, and fre- 
quently went under water in various 
contrivances in order to test the life- 
sustaining qualities of the air cham- 
bers. So pussy, at least, has done her 
bit in the great war. 


H. C. of L. Problem 1600 Years Old. 


Few questions have been more gen- 
erally discussed or have caused more 
worry and anxiety in the past several 
years than the high cost of living. Most 
people probably regard it as a new 
problem that has arisen in recent times 
but in reality it existed as long ago as 
the year 301 A. D., and perhaps even a 
great deal longer than that. 

In the reign of the Roman emperor 
Diocletian the prices of necessary com- 
modities, food, clothing, fuel, etc., got 
so high that many of the Romans had 
a hard time making both ends meet. It 
seems that there were theorists and vi- 
sionaries in those days who, like their 
kind in these reconstruction days, im- 
agined that they could interfere with 
the law of supply and demand at will 
and adjust prices just as they thought 
they ought to be. 

Accordingly they attempted to bring 
the cost of necessities and the purchas- 
ing power of the workers’ money into 
something like speaking relations. Nat- 
urally they failed of the desired results 
but their investigation and report made 
available an interesting schedule of pre- 
vailing prices which has come down to 
us. Here are the prices of the com- 
mon articles of food offered in the “Im- 
perial City” more than 1600 years ago: 

Wheat 33 cents a_ bushel; rye, 45 
cents; beans, 45; peas, 74; oats, 22; best 
oil, 30 cents; salt, 74 cents; best honey, 
30 cents a quart; pork, seven cents. a 
pound; beef, five cents; lamb, seven 
cents; butter, 10 cents; fish, seven cents; 
dry cheese, seven cents. Two cents 
would buy 10 cucumbers, 10 apples, or 
25 figs. Eggs sold at eight cents a dozen 
and sheep’s milk at six cents a quart. 

The records show that those engaged 
in the various occupations and profes- 
sions received the following wages: 
Manual laborers 11 cents daily; brick- 
layers, 21 cents; carpenters, 21 cents; 
painters, 32 cents; wagon-makers, 21 
cents; smiths, 21 cents and shipbuilders 
26 cents. In addition to these wages 
the workers were allowed their “keep.” 

Barbers were paid nine cents per 


customer; professional writers received 
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11 cents for each 100 lines of their best 
writing; tailors were paid 26 cents each 
for making over garments; elementary 
teachers drew 21 cents per pupil per 
month; arithmetic teachers were paid 
32 cents per pupil per month and the 
fee of a lawyer for presenting and fin- 
ishing a case was $5.50. 

With wheat now selling at about sev- 
en times as much as it did then and 
with other foodstuffs averaging 10 or 
more times as high in price it may 
seem strange to us that the subjects: of 
Diocletian should have complained of 
the high cost of living. However, if 
one takes into consideration the fact 
that workers now receive for their 
services from 20 to 40 times as much as 
the Romans of that day received for 
theirs it is evident that the high cost 
of living problem today is not really 
so serious as it was then. 


Wasp Provides Well for Offspring. 


Certain species of wasps build sub- 
stantial cells in which to deposit their 
eggs and take great pains to decorate 
them, evidently possessing, in addition 
to the instinctive mother concern, an 
artistic taste and an esthetic sense. To- 
gether with each egg in its cell, the 
mother, like other wasps, stores away 
a supply of food for the young wasp 
that is to be. This food consists of 
caterpillars and similar small creatures, 
partially paralyzed by an injection of 
poison. In this condition the “game” 
remains fresh and succulent until the 
baby wasp is ready to begin eating. 

The egg is suspended by a thread 
from the top of the cell so that the kick- 
ing and writhing “food” in the larder 


cannot disturb or harm it. The little 
wasp, when it makes its debut in the 
world, finds itself suspended head 


downward from the roof of its cell. Its 
first act is to try a bite of caterpillar. 
Usually the latter is too nearly lifeless 
to try to defend itself but in case it 
shows a disposition to fight the baby 
vasp quickly shins back up the thread. 
A little later, with its strength and also 
its appetite increased, it rallies to the 
attack and this time eats its fill. 


CHANCE FOR COLLABORATION. 
The late Richard H. Davis who was an 
unusually industrious worker and a firm 


GETTING GRAY? | 


It’s no longer necessary to use hair dyes to 
bring your gray hairs back to natural color 
and we intend to prove it to thousands in ev- 
ery part of the United States at our risk, noth- 
ing to pay unless Kolor-Bak brings your gray 
hairs back to their original color, no mater 
what the color was. Not a dye or stain—not 
greasy, mMussy or muddy, absolutely stainless, 
colorless and guaranteed harmless and that is 
more than can be said of any hair dye. Guar- 
anteed to cure dandruff in two applications, 
stop falling hair and it’s the simplest treat- 
ment in the world. The discovery was made 
that gray hair, dandruff and falling hair are 
produced by the same cause, inert folicles and 
Pigments. Results come astonishingly quick. 
Write Hygienic Laboratories, 68 W. Wash- 
ington Street, Dept. 845, Chicago, for free 
book which explains everything and gives 
positive proof.—Adv. 





























believer in making every minute count’ 
was once entertaining a lazy artist who was 
much more fond of frittering away his 
time than of working. Davis took him to 
task for his slothful habits. “Why,” said 
he, “you only dream your work; you don’t 
actually do it. You’re like a girl I know 
in that respect.” 

“If you know a girl that dreams her 
work,” the lazy fellow responded, “intro- 
duce her to me, won’t you? I think we’d 
be congenial.” 

“Oh, you’d be congenial all right,” 
Davis. “You could keep yourself constant- 
ly employed illustrating the stories she 
doesn’t write with the pictures you don’t 
paint.” 


said 





IT ISN’T YOUR TOWN; IT’S YOU. 
If you want to live in the kind of a town 
Like the kind of a town you like, 
You needn’t slip your clothes ina grip 
And start on a long, long hike. 

You'll only find what you left behind. 
For there’s nothing that’s really new. 
It’s a knock at yourself when you knock 

your town, 
It isn’t the town—it’s you. 


Real towns are not made by men afraid 
Lest somebody else get ahead. 

When everyone works and nobody shirks 
You can raise a town from the dead. 

And if while you make your personal stake 
Your neighbors can make one, too, 

Your town will be what you want to see, 
It isn’t your town—it’s you. 


—Topeka Capital. 
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Copyright by F. A, Stokes Co. 
SYNOPSIS. 

Charley Leland, a young farmer of Western Canada, 
is in Scotland on a vacation. At Barrock-holme, the 
family estate of the Denhams, to which he has been 
invited by Jimmy Denham, the son, he meets Carrie, 
the daughter of the house. She is a cold, aristocratic 
girl who at once attracts Leland but who feels an 
instinctive aversion for the hardy, democratic Can- 
adian. The family plan is to marry Carrie to a rich 
but repulsive man named Aylmer; this arouses dis- 
gust in Leland. Reggie Urmston, an irresolute young 
man, is also a lover of Carrie’s. Leland, with the 
approval of Carrie's father and tlfe encouragement 
of Eveline Annersly, her aunt, pays determined court 
to Carrie, wins her lukewarm consent, marries her 
and takes her back to Canada, in the dead of winter 
She has no love for him; in fact she abhors him, 
and she refuses to be more than a wife in mere 
name, They finaliy arrive at Prospect, Leland's big 
farm, after the long journey by ship and train, 
ending with a 40-mile ride by sleigh across the 
prairie. A gang of horse-thieves and whisky smug- 
lers steal several of Leland’s best horses and he or 
ganizes the neighboring farmers to help the con 
stabulary to run them down. A trap is laid for the 
outlaws and several of them are captured, checking 
their operations for the rest of the winter. Leland 
and his wife are unhappy @nd Eveline Annersly is 
invited to Prospect to keep Carrie from becoming 
lonely. On a visit to town Leland overhears some 
joafers in a hotel defaming his wife’s character. He 
throws one of them out. 











A desire on Leland’s part to stand well 
in his wife’s estimation would have been 
more gratifying. Still, Carrie overcame the 
slight sense of mortification. “You haven’t 
told me what the provocation was,” she 
said. 

“No,” said Leland, with a little quiet 
smile. “It wouldn’t be quite the thing to 
worry you with an explanation every time 
I lose my temper. I do it now and then.’ 

“Ah,” said Carrie, “don’t you care, then, 
what I think of you? Still, in this case, I 
needn’t ask you. Mrs. Custer told me that, 
too. That is why I felt I must ask you to 
forgive me for presuming to blame you. 
I want to be just, and I was in my willful- 
ness horribly far from being so.” 

“You want to be just? That was the 
only reason?” 

The girl saw the tension in his face, and 
stood silent, swayed by a whirl of con- 
fused sensations. She would not admit 
there was another reason, though some- 
thing in her nature clamored for a break- 
ing down of the restraint between them. 
She had looked down on this man and wan- 
toniy wounded him, while he had shown 
her what she realized was a splendid gen- 
erosity and borne her scorn in silence. It 
was once more his independent silence that 
troubled her, and she felt just then that 
she would sooner have had him compel 
her to acknowledge that he was not what 
she had striven to think of him. 

“Well,” he said, a trifle sadly, “I suppose 
I must not expect too much.” , 

The girl’s heart smote her. She knew 
just what he wanted her to say, but she 
could not say it, and yet she meant to do 
all she had undertaken. “There is a little 
more, and it must be said,” she said. “I 
know part, at least, of what those men 
said of me.” 

She stopped, and, holding herself rigidly, 
though one hand which she had laid on 
the table quivered a little, looked at him 
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steadily, “If I coule only prove them wrong, 
but I can’t,” she said. 

A deep flush crept into Leland’s face, 
and the veins rose swollen on his fore- 
head, while he grasped her shoulder almost 
roughly. “Do you know what you are say- 
ing?” he asked. 

“That I married you because we were 
poor at Barrock-holme. It was a horrible 
wrong I did you—and you have made me 
ashamed.” 

The relief that swept into the man’s face 
somewhat puzzled her, but she had seen 
the anger and suspense in it a moment ear- 
lier, and her heart throbbed painfully. 
After all, though she did not understand 
what had troubled him, it seemed that he 
did care very much indeed. 

“My dear,” he said quietly, “if you think 
you have done me any wrong, it is wiped 
out now. Perhaps, some day, you will go 
a little further than you have done tonight, 
and I must try to wait for it. That is all I 
have to say, and this is becoming a little 
painful to both of us.” 

He turned slowly away, and Carrie mov- 
ed towards the door, but, when she reached 
it, she stopped and looked back at him. 
“One can be a little too generous now and 
then,” she said. 

Then the doer closed, and Leland stood 
still, leaning on the table, with thought- 
ful eyes. “I don’t know if that was a lead 
or not, and I don’t seem able to think just 
now,” he said. “I’m not running Prospect; 
it’s driving me, and I’m ground down mind 
and body by the load of wheat I’m carry- 
ing.” 

* R ® * 

The brief spring was. merging suddenly, 
earlier even than usual, into summer, and 
it was a still, oppressive night when Le- 
land sat, somewhat grim in face, in a mort- 
gage and land broker’s office at the railroad 
settlement. The little, dusty room, with its 
litter of papers and survey prints, was very 
hot, and Leland, who had just come in from 
the dusk, was a trifle dazed by the light 
the kerosene lamp flung down. 

He had in his hand two or three letters 
the broker had given him, and glanced at 
one of them moodily, only with difficulty 
fixing his attention on it. He had toiled 
with feverish activity that spring, and at 
last the strain was telling, for his head 
ached, and he felt limp and weary. It had, 
too, been dry weather ever since he put 
the first plow into the ground, and that 
night there was an oppressive tension in 
the atmosphere. 

Macartney, the land-broker, sat opposite 
him, a gaunt, keen-eyed man, with a thin 
jacket over his white shirt. Leland knew 
him for an upright man, though nobody 
is supposed to be particularly scrupulous 
in the business he followed. 


“You are looking a little played out,” he 
said. “I can give you some ice and soda, 
but it’s partly due to your own efforts that 
I’ve nothing else. Whisky can, I believe, 
be had, but, in the face of the fall in land 
and wheat, the figure the few men want 
who venture to keep it is prohibitive.” 

He filled a tumbler from the fountain on 
the side-table, and dropped in a lump of 
ice. Leland drained it thirstily. “I’ve been 
round since sun-up, and have driven 40 
miles,” he said, putting down the empty 
glass. “I guess it’s the weather, for a 
thing of that kind shouldn’t have troubled 
me. Not a blade of wheat up yet, and the 
seed-beds all clods and dust. There are 
very few of us going to escape the frost 
in the fall.” 

Macartney nodded sympathetically. “If 
I come out a hundred cents on the dollar 


when harvest’s over, it’s rather more than 
I expect,” he said. “My stake’s in land 
and wheat, and I couldn’t unload anything 
except at a smart loss just now. In the 
circumstances, it seems to me that Bruce 
is making you a reasonable offer.” 


“’m not likely to raise on it from any- 
body else,” and Leland frowned as he 
glanced at the letter. “Still, if I let him 
have the cattle, I can’t stock the ranch 
again. They should have cleared me quite 
a few thousand dollars, if I could have 
held on, and sold them fat in the fall.” 


“If I were in your place and could hold 
on, I would. Still, you have to have some 
money in hand. The banks won’t look at 
land, and I couldn’t raise you anything on 
mortgage except at a crippling interest.” 

“That’s just my trouble, I haven’t got 
any cash.” 

The broker glanced at him reflectively. 
“Well,” he said, “it’s not my business, but 
you must have had a pile last year. Of 
course, you were over in the Old Country, 
but you could afford it, and you never 
struck me as an extravagant man.” 

Leland smiled in a somewhat wry fash- 
ion. “I don’t quite think I am, but that’s 
not the question. I’ve got to have the 
money to go on with, and, as you say, I 
couldn’t get it on a mortgage that would- 
n’t ruin me. Tell Bruce he can have the 
cattle, and, if he’ll let me know when he 
wants them, we'll round them up for him. 
It’s that or nothing, but I stand to lose 
*’most enough on the run to break me this 
year.” 

“From what you told me, if you hang on 
to the run, you'll have to let Prospect go.” 

Leland’s face hardened. “Well,” he said, 
“I guess I would, and that, if it has to be, 
is going to hurt me. If I stood as I did 
last fall, I could carry over, but now the 
market and the season are both against 
me. But I must be getting home. You’ll 
fix it up with Bruce?” 

The ostler from the Occidental was wait- 
ing outside with a hired horse, and Leland, 
swinging himself wearily into the saddle, 
rode down the unpaved street. A blaze of 
light shone out from the veranda of the 
little hotel, and he could hear the laughter 
of those inside and the hum of merry voic- 
es. Further on, somebody was playing a 
fiddle in a house the door and windows of 
which stood wide open. He sighed a little 
as he rode by. A year ago, he would have 
spent the night there or at the hotel, tak- 
ing his part in the pointed badinage with 
keen enjoyment. His good-humor had been 
infectious then, and everybody had had 
pleasant word for him; but things were 
different now. 

The market was going against him, the 
season was getting more unpropitious. If 
ruin could be staved off it would be only 
by unceasing toil and Spartan selt-denial. 
After working from sunrise, he had driven 
40 miles that afternoon, and there was the 
same distance still to be covered in the 
saddle. He might count himself fortu- 
nate if he reached Prospect in time for 
barely two hours’ sleep before he must 
set about his work again. 

He had never spared himself, and he 
had no thought of doing so now, when ev- 
ery effort he could make was urgently nec- 
essary. Branscombe Denham’s creditors 
had been, if not satisfied, at least pacified 
for a time with the money that would have 
seen him through, and Leland, who knew 
his man, smiled grimly as he recalled that 
Denham had termed it a loan. 

There was nobody in the rutted street, 
the stores were closed, and only a single 
light burned in the little wooden shed be- 
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side the railroad track. The place seemed 
deadly desolate, and Leland, whose physi- 
cal weariness had reacted on his mind, 
shrank for once from the greater loneli- 
ness, as he rode out into the silent, empty 
waste. Save when the blue sheet-lightning 
ell with a sudden blaze, black darkness 
rested heavily upon the night. The drum- 
ming of his horse’s hoofs rose with a jar- 
ing distinctness, the air was thick and 
hot, and the smell of sun-scorched earth 
was in his nostrils. A light, fiibrous dust 
ettled on his perspiring face. 

The sod, green no longer, was turning 
white before its season, and broad cracks 
seamed its surface from want of moisture. 
He could remember only one or two 
springs that had been like this; and they, 
ie recalled, had broken many a prairie 
farmer. Seed will not germinate under 
such conditions, and the prairie summer 
is usually quite short enough to*ripen the 
crops. There was nobody to observe him, 
so he bent under the strain, riding slackly 
n his weariness, with all the vigor gone 
ut of him. What his thoughts were, he 
could never quite remember. Indeed, he 
was not sure that he had had any definite 
thoughts at all, being conscious only of 
utter lassitude and dejection. 

The horse started in alarm whenever the 
blue radiance flashed athwart the prairie, 
showing here and there a clump of wil- 
lows, or a birch bluff etched black against 
the brightness. Then darkness followed, 
nd he felt his way by the sound the 

oofs made on the sun-baked soil of the 
trail. He was astonished, on making the 
big bluff by the ravine, to hear a beat of 
hoofs among the trees he had not seen 

ntil he rode into the midst of them. 

There were evidently a good many horses 
and it flashed upon him that only the 
ustlers would be riding that way in a 
body and at that hour of night. He had 
no pistol, nothing in fact but a heavy rid- 
ing quirt. This he grasped by the thinner 
end as he rode on. In his present mood, 
he would not have left the trail had he 


known absolutely that the outlaws had 
come there in search of him. 
They were hidden in the blackness, but 


he could hear them calling to their horses 
s they climbed the trail out of the hol- 
ow, and he stiffened himself a little, shift- 
ing his hand on the bridle, and feeling for 

firmer grip with his knees. As he did 
so, the gap between the trunks was filled 
with a blue flash, and he could plainly see 
the white faces of the foremost of the 
utlaws. The light lasted long enough to 
how that men and beasts were dripping 
with wet. 

Then a curious thing happened. Leland’s 
grasp of the riding quirt suddenly relaxed, 
nd he checked his horse. “You have had 
rain, boys?” he said. 

“A shower,” said a startled man, who 
had seen him for an instant. “More of it 
the westwards—the creek’s rising.” 
There was another blue flash, and Le- 
and’s horse plunged. As he swayed in his 
saddle, two, at least, of the others saw his 
ace; but they stood still in the black 
larkness that followed, and he rode 
hrough the midst of them with a firm 
rasp on the bridle. Then he gave the 
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startled horse the rein. 
or rose from the blackness behind him as 
he swept across the bridge, and he felt 
that whimsical chance alone had saved 
him. Had he planned his moves with defi- 
nite purpose, the thing he had done would 
have been impossible. 

Reining in when he reached the level 
beyond the ravine, he sat listening. There 
was no sound of pursuit. As a big, warm 
drop splashed upon one hand, he started 
nervously. Then from out the silence came 
a soft murmur that rose in sharp crescen- 
do. Suddenly a rush of rain smote his 
perspiring.face. The patter swelled into a 
roar, and a heavy, steamy smell like that 
of a hothouse rose from the drinking earth. 
Leland felt his pulse quicken as the warm 
deluge washed his cares away. Its value 
could be calculated in hard cash, for it 
saved his wheat. 

He rode for a while bareheaded, with the 
water trickling over him. Though he was 
physically very weary, the lassitude and 
dejection melted out of him. There was 
no longer a tension in the atmosphere, and 
he was an optimist again, vaguely thank- 
ful for the things he had and the strength 
to grapple with those against him. 

With that, a great tenderness towards 
his wife swept over him like a wave, and 
he remembered, not her scorn and bitter 
words, but that there was so much she 
must miss at Prospect. He had left her 
alone, neglected, while he thought only of 
his work, and, even though she cared noth- 
ing for him, he might in many ways have 
made her life pleasanter. He could, he 
reflected, do it yet, for ruin seemed re- 
mote, now the wheat was saved. The rain 
still beat his clothing flat against his tired 
limbs, but he rode on almost light-hearted- 
ly, with the mire splashing high about 
him, welcoming every drop. 

It was still dark when he reached Pros- 
pect, wet through and _ half-asleep, but, 
swinging himself wearily down from the 
saddle, he made shift to put the horse into 
one of the stables. There were more than 
one of them, for the buildings had been 


erected here and there as they had been 
wanted, and as the farm had grown. Let- 
ting himself into the silent house, and 


groping his way to his room, he shed his 
wet and muddy garments on the floor and 
crawled dead-tired into bed. 

He slept very soundly, for Nature would 
have her way, and it was seven in the 
morning when Carrie, who did not know 
he had returned, entered his room. Though 
she knew little of household management, 
she had, during the last month or two, 
been quietly assuming the direction of af- 
fairs at Prospect. She started when she 
saw him, but it was evident that he was 
very fast asleep, so she stood for several 
minutes looking down on him. One arm 
was flung out on the coverlet, bare to the 
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elbow, sinewy and brown. She noticed the 
hardness of the hand, and her heart grew 
soft towards him as she saw how worn 
his face was with the resolution melted 
out of it. 

The man looked so weary in his sleep. 
When she glanced round the room, his very 
clothes, from which the water had spread 
across the uncovered floor, were suggestive 
of the hard fight he had fought and the 
weariness it had brought him. There had 
been no care in his face at Barrock-holme. 
She, she reflected, had brought him trou- 
ble. At the thought, there came over her 
a feeling of disgust with herself and com- 
passion for him. It was not love, perhaps, 
but it was, at least, regretful tenderness, 
and she drew nearer with a sudden im- 
pulse, the blood creeping into her cheeks. 
He lay very still, apparently fast asleep, 
and she knew that further trouble awaited 
him on wakening. 

Then the impulse, illogical as she felt it 
was, grew stronger, until it became un- 
controllable, and she bent down swiftly 
and kissed his cheek. He made no sign, 
but she rose with her blood tingling, and, 
not daring to look back at him, slipped out 
of the room. She met Gallwey on the 
stairway, and he looked at her in amaze- 
ment, for he had never before seen that 
color in her face or that softness in her 
eyes. 

“If one might be permitted to mention 
it,the loss of sleep and the alarm last night 
seem to have agreed with you,” he said. 
“You are looking as fresh as the prairie 
after the rain.” 

Carrie laughed softly, and it seemed to 
the man that her voice was also gentler 
than usual. “I’m afraid I can’t make you 
an equal compliment,” she said. “You 
look very woe-begone.” 

“I expect I do,” and Gallwey made a lit- 
tle whimsical gesture. “In fact, I wish it 
was any other person’s duty to inform 
your husband what has happened. I sup- 
pose I am in a way responsible, and his re- 
marks are rather vigorous occasionally.” 

“You are not going to waken him now.” 

“I’m afraid I must: The king’s command, 
madam. I have already gone a little fur- 
ther than was advisable in giving him an 
extra hour.” 

“But,” said Carrie, “you don’t seem to 
remember that there is a queen at Pros- 
pect, too. Let him sleep until nine o’clock. 
You have my dispensation.” 

Gallwey made her a little inclination, 
and it was more deferential than joking, 
though he smiled. “With that, madam, I 
will risk my head,” he said. “I wonder if 
I may dutifully mention that we have want- 
ed a queen for a long while—one who will 
rule.” Carrie felt her cheeks glow, and 
she was glad when he turned and went 
down the stairs in front of her. 

It was two hours later when Gallwey, 
with some difficulty and not a few misgiv- 
ings, awakened Leland, but the _ latter’s 
first indignation died away when his com- 
rade mentioned why he had not done so 
earlier. 
devoted servant, contrived to hide his 
smile, though he had drawn his own in- 
ferences and was satisfied. By the time he 
had said all he had to say, Leland’s face 
had, however, grown grim again, and that 
he was quiet was not a favorable sign. 

“T will be down in five minutes, and 
come with you,” he said. “One of the 
whisky boys or I would have needed bury- 
ing if I had known of this last night.” 

Ten minutes had passed when he and 
Gallwey walked towards the stables across 
the wire-fenced paddock. The rain had 
ceased, and bright sunshine was licking up 


‘old Bright, and Valerie. 


Gallwey, who was Carrie Leland’s, 


the gleaming moisture from the sod, but 
Leland saw only a wide space of sodden 
ashes, and the blacKened ruins of the log 
stables, of which the roofs had fallen in 
The birch-trunks that still stood were 
charred and tottering, and a little steam 
rose from them. They went in among 
them together. Leland stopped suddenly, 
with hands tight clenched and the veins 
on his forehead standing out, when he saw 
what lay among a mass of half-burnt and 
fallen beams. 

“Four of them,” he said hoarsely. “Brave 
Many a long fur- 
row have they plowed for me. Voyageur 
and Blackfoot, too!” 

He swung round fiercely. “Tom, I’d al- 
most sooner the—hogs had crippled me 
Teams I’d broke and driven year by year. 
They’ve done ’most as much for Prospect 
as I have. By the Lord, when next I run 
up against the boys who did it, there’s go- 
ing to be a reckoning. You are sure of 
what you tell me.” 

Gallwey touched his arm. “Come and 
see.” They went out together, across the 
space of ashes that ran back several hun- 
dred yards from the stables. Then Gall- 
wey stooped beside a half-burnt tussock of 
taller grass, and pointed to a little card 
of pasteboard sulphur matches. They 
were, as usual, joined together at the bot- 
tom of the card, and the heads had melt- 
ed off them; but Gallwey, stooping, pick- 
ed up a single half-burnt match, and fitted 
it to the place from where it had evidently 
been broken off. 

“IT left them there for you to see,” he 
said. “As a rule nobody ever finds out how 
a grass-fire starts, but I think the origin of 
this one is tolerably plain. You will, of 
course, have noticed that it is within thx 
guard-furrows. Perhaps the fellow didn’t 
remember the matches, or he may have 
left them as a hint. I suppose it is grati- 
fying to feel that your enemy knows you 
intended it when you hurt him.” 

Gallwey’s face hardened, and he went 
on: “Jake wakened first, and we had the 
boys out in five minutes, but the fire was 
on the stables then. We couldn’t get the 
door open, either, and had to wait while 
one of them brought an ax. I don’t see 
what jammed it, because, when I went back 
to see, it was burnt, but it never stuck 
fast before. Well, we did what we could 
but we couldn’t save the four horses you 
saw, and, if it hadn’t been for the rain, we 
might have lost them all.” 

Leland, looking about him, noticed again 
that the fire had started just where the 
grass was tallest, and within the guard- 
furrows plowed to cut the homestead off 
from the sweep of the prairie. This fire, 
it was very evident to him, had been start- 
ed with a definite purpose that it had come 
very near accomplishing. 

“We have everything against us thi 
year,” he said, and his brown face showed 
very hard and stern. “Still, by the Lord, 
if we have to go under, there’s going to be 
a struggle first.” 

When Gallwey left him Leland walked 
slowly through the bluff where the birches 
rustled softly under the caress of a warm, 
gentle breeze. There was a different note 
in their low murmuring now, for the lace- 
like twigs were covered with slender leaves, 
and a new scent rose from the steaming 
mold. Leland noticed it vacantly, scarce] 
seeing the silver stems; for, susceptible 
he was to all of Nature’s moods, he was, 
at the time, bracing himself for the long 
struggle before him. 

There was so much against him, and the 
loss of his horses had filled him with an 
overwhelming indignation against the men 
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who had wantonly injured him. He was 
combative by nature, as every man with a 
strenuous purpose must necessarily be. 
With vindictive bitterness, he thought of 
the burnt and mangled beasts that had 
worked for him so well. Once more his 
lips set, and, brushing heedlessly through 
the bluff, he clenched one hard hand. Men 
and circumstances might prove too strong 
for him; but he would, at least, go on until 
he was crushed, and leave his mark upon 
his enemies before they brought him down. 

Then, coming out from among the trees, 
he stopped with a little indrawing of his 
breath as he glanced at the plowing. It 
had been, when he last saw it, a waste of 
clods rent into hot and dusty fragments, 
but now all the wide basin and long slope 
of rise were sprinkled with flecks of green, 
and he stood gazing at it with softening 
face and glowing eyes. The kindly fain 
had touched the parched and dusty soil, 
and the old familiar miracle had again 
happened. 

Life had emerged from darkness; the 
wheat was up, in token that, while man’s 
faith may falter and his hand grow slack, 
the great beneficent influences are strong- 
est still, and seedtime and harvest shall 
not fail. As those who worked for him 
had cause to know, and as shrewd grain 
buyers in Winnipeg admitted, Leland was 
an essentially practical man; but there was 
in him, as there must be in the optimist, 
a vague recognition of the mysterious, up- 
holding purpose that stands behind, and 
is partially revealed in the world of ma- 
terial things. He could drive the long fur- 
row, he could rend the clods, but there was 
that in the red-gold wheat that did not 
come from them or him. It was the es- 
sence of life, a mystery and a miracle, his 
to control, or even to annihilate, but a 
thing he could never create. 

He felt something of this while he stood 
there with the warm wind on his face. The 
bitterness fell from him with his cares. 
Hope is eternal, and it sprang up strong in 
him as his softening eyes wandered over 
the vast sprinkling of sunny green. The 
harvest would follow the sowing, and toil 
was indestructible. His courage, which, in- 
deed, had never faltered, changed its mood. 
It was no longer the grim resolution of a 
desperate man, but a more hopeful and 
gentler thing. Then, and he was not as- 
tonished, for it only seemed the natural 
sequence of things, his wife came out from 
among the birches with a smile in her 
eyes. 

(The continuation of this story: will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 





TREASURE TROVE. 

Digger Discovers Benzine. The citizens 
of Amityville, L. I. had long felt the need 
of a flagpole for the village square but un- 
til recently no move was ever made to pro- 
vide it. Then a contractor was engaged to 
dig a hole on a site that was picked out. 
In digging he struck a wooden tank which 
upon investigation was found to contain 
about 40 gallons of perfectly good benzine. 
(\ccording to some of the oldest citizens 
benzine was used to light the village post- 
office about 25 years ago and this barrel 
had been buried and forgotten. 





Bibles Yield Wealth. A French soldier 
returned home from the front to find that 
his father had just died. The deceased had 
left his son nothing in his will but the 
family Bible. While examining the book 








the young man found between its pages 
securities to the value of $65,000. A simi- 
lar story is told of a young English noble- 
man who was hard pressed by debts. His 
mother had died some time before and her 
parting words before she breathed her last 
were that “help might be found in the Bi- 
ble when other sources failed.” The young 
man attributed no special significance to 
the words then but having occasion one 
day to refer to the Bible for a date there 
recorded he discovered a number of notes, 
the value of which more than met his lia- 
bilities. 





Treasure in Old House. While repairing 
an old house near Hagerstown, Md., Eman- 
uel Lorsbaugh; a carpenter, found in a 
crock gold coins and jewelry to the value 
of several hundred dollars. The treasure 
was hidden behind the weather boardjng. 





Plows Up Pork. A farmer in Ohio un- 
earthed recently, while plowing, a barrel 
containing 500 pounds of pork. The pork 
was in good condition and is believed to 
have been lodged and buried there during 
a flood in 1913. 





PHILOSOPHER’S WEATHER. 


It ain’t no use to grumble or complain, 
It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice. 
When God sorts out the weather and sends 

rain, 
Why, rain’s my choice. 


In this existence dry or wet 
Will overtake the best of men. 

Some little slips o’ clouds’ll shet 
The sun off now and then. 


They ain’t no use as I can see 
In mortals sich as you and me 

A faultin’s Nature’s wise intents 
And hookin’ horns with Providence. 


It ain’t no use to grumble or complain, 
It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice, 
When God sorts out the weather and sends 

rain, 
Why, rain’s my choice. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


THE ELOPERS. 


Knicker—Did they ask advice or 
consent? 
Paterfamilias—No more than 
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Big Profits >in: spare time by our 
wonderful past ze explained in = 


sensational, world’s most beauti 
@tyle and Sample Book with the snappy 


Moving Picture Tie-Up 


ay nes in many colors, showing actual 
ft . ~y of the snappiest movin pictures our 





taken” Noting like i like it. Also collection of woolen 
signs ever = own. A pos 
= 5 everything qreo—expiaine all. Write ax 


RELIABLE TAILORING CO.,329 S. Peoria St., Chicago 
on me ee Se 


















Indoo or Toilet: 


- Sanitary 


The cuieen Closet for 
rome, Factories, Schools, 
Churches, Hotels, Summer 
Cottages and Camps. Entirely 
odorless. Scientifically venti- 
lated, Strong chemicals dis- 
solve contents; kills all germs. 
Easily installed. Convenient 
to move. Contents disposed of 
easily as garbage. Prevents 
fly or gy Kore water conta- 
mination rovides sanitary, 
odorless toilet in the home 
protected from cold and stormy weather 
closet with porcelain container. Easily ¢ leaned. 
and State Boards of Health. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

00 weekly. 
trated booklet—FREE. 


oo oro A aaaaaae CLOSET Co. 
88 Factories & 


80 Days’ Free 









Only 


Won't corrode. Approved by U.S. Health Bureau 
Trial. 
Agents make #60 toe 
Exclusive territory. Ask for illus- 


Toledo, Ohie 











wured at Nome; worst cases, 


= No pain. Ne cost if it fails. 
Successfully used for 13 years, 
Write for 4a Book and testi 
monials. GO ENE COMPANY, 
518 West Gara Street, Chicago. 











It’s a whirlwind seller. 
length baths in any room, 
tee. Rivals $100 bath-room, 
such a liberal offer as this. 















FOLD 


Folds in small roll. 


° E D Hi. S. Robinson, Pres. Hi 


Won't leak. 
Never such a big seller; never such a big money-maker, 


Sensational Sales Successes 


OFFER this Big Money to one bustling Representative in each county in the U. S. This 
is not a contest. Every agent can earn $35 to $100 weekly. You don’t need experience. 
want you to advertise, sell and appoint sub-agents for the Robinson Folding Bath Tub. 
Solves the bathing problem. 





No plumbing, no waterworks needed. 
Self-emptying. 


Full 
Ten-year Guaran- 
Never 


Exclusive 
Territorys It’s easy. You can doit, J. 1. Brown. N, J. says: “14 calls, 14 sales. 
200% Hlow’s that?’? ($70 profit), R. C. McCartney, Mich., says: *‘Scld 5 tubs in 
pkoFIT. 15 hours.’? ($25 profit). ‘Sold 6 frcm noon to night,”” says J. A. Hembd, 
Backed by 10 8. D. ($30 profit i Ned Bolles of Idabo sold 8 first afternoon. ($406 profit). 
ose Gold Bond H. M. Velzy, N. D., sold 1¢ in 3 days. ($50 profit). W. A. Gloeckler, 
Guarantee S. D., sold 11 in 3 days. ($55 profit), A. B. Engle, Mont., got 11 orders 
. in 2% days. (Addresses fur- 
Tub onetrating nished on request). You can do 


the homes have no bath room. 
They need the Robinson Tub. 
Just show tub; take the order. 
= Quick sales and immense profits. 
This is YOUR chance. 
delay. 
for Demonstrating 





Pesterten Mrarco., Toledo, 0, 


as well as these men. You can 
sell 2 a day. That means $60 
a week clean profit. Little cap- 
ital needed. I grant credit to 
deserving men. Furnish ~ou with 
a Demonstrating Tub, on_ liberal 
Plan. You can’t lose. 70% of 


Don’t 
Get busy. Write today 
Tub. 
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Using Tobacco 


Perhaps you’ve tried to stop using tobacco only 

to find that ——— has such @ hold on you that 
ou gave up trying. 

7 You know, better than anyone else that you ought to 
stop because, sooner or later, it is bound to undermine 
yourhealth, Hearttrouble, indigestion, dyspepsia, ner- 
vousness, insomnia, r eye sight—these and many ‘other 
disorders, can often traced c irectly to the use of fobae- 
co. Besides it is an expensive, utterly 


Habit Banished 


In 48 to 72 Hours 


No matter how firm a grip tobacco has on you—no 
matter whether you’ve poy smoki cigars, pipe or 
chgarettes or pe chewing pias or fine cut for a month or 50 
years — Toba eemer will itively remove all 

craving for tobacco in any form in from 43 to 72 hours. It 
does its work 80 quickly that all tobacco “‘hunger’’ is gone 
almost before you knowit. Your desire for a smoke or 

a chew begins to decrease after the very first dose. 





. Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of 
any kind—it ie in no sense @ tobacco substitute. It does 
not cause the slightest shock to the nervous system; on 
the contrary, it quiets the nerves and makes you feel 
better in every way. 


SEND Coupon for 


Get our free booklet. 
Proof Tells you all about 
the deadly effects of tobacco 

and how easy itis now toquit. 
We will alsosend you copies 
of letters from confirmed 
users telling how this 
simple, home-treatment 
freed them absolutely 
from the habit. Just 

























mail —or 8 postal 
— 
ee — 
— PHARMACAL co. 
Dept. 3 St. Louis, Mo. 
Send, ae obligation to me in any way, proof that 
Redeemer will positively free me from the T: 
bacco Habit. 
Name _ i Gin a 
Street and N 
Town >tate 











Rheumatism 


A Home Cure Given by One Who 
Had It. 


In the spring of 1893 I was attacked by Mus- 
cular and Inflammatory Rheumatism. I suffered 
@s only those who have it know, for over three 
years. I tried remedy after remedy, and doctor 
after doctor, but such relief as I received was 
only temporary. Finally, I found a remedy that 
cured me completely, and it has never returned. 
I have given it to a number who were terribly 
afflicted and even bedridden with Rheumatism, 
and it effected a cure in every case. 

I want every sufferer from any form of rheu- 
matic trouble to try this marvelous healing 
power, Don’t send a cent; simply mail your 
name and address and I will send it free to try. 
After you bave used it.and it has proven itself to 
be that long-looked-for means of curing your 
Rheumatism, you may send the price of it, one 
dollar, but, understand, I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send 
it. Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer when 
positive relief is thus offered you free? Don’t 
delay. Write today. 

Mark H. Jackson, No. 54E Gurney Bldg., 
Syracuse, N. Y¥ 











(LOEID IMVERVALS 








Johnson—They tell me that Dubbs is an 
awful grumbler. 

Jackson—He is. He is the kind of fel- 
low who blames his face because it needs 
a shave.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


“You persist in calling it a war garden,” 
said the man who was leaning on the 
fence. 

“I go further,” answered Mr. Crosslots. 
“If certain chickens are not kept from 
roaming into it at will it’s going to be a 
battle-ground.”—Washington Star. 


“Colonel Brown seems to be very liter- 
ary,” remarked a visitor to the Brown 
household to the negro maid, glancing at a 
pile of magazines lying on the floor. 
“Yas, ma’am,” replied the ebony-faced 
girl; “yas, ma’am, he sholey am littery. 
He jes’ nat’ally littahs things all ovah dis 
yere house.” 


“Mrs. Mary McGinnis,” wrote the woman. 
“Miss Mayme MacGinnes,”.registered her 
daughter.—Boston Transcript. 


“Was I drinking too much at the club 
last night?” 

“Not at all.” 

“But didn’t I get a trifle to the bad?” 

“A trifle mixed, we might say. You were 
telling about a fish you landed which had 
large antlers.”—Judge. 


“Why don’t you get out and hustle? 
Hard work never killed anybody,” re- 
marked the philosophical gentleman to 
whom Rastus applied for a little charity. 

“You’re mistaken dar, boss,” replied 
Rastus: “I’se lost fouh wives dat way.”— 
People’s Home Journal. 


“Did your son get the Croix de Guerre 
in France?” 

“No. He wasn’t sick a minute all the 
time he was there.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Bob—Is the lady ir in pink an old flame of 
yours? 

Jack—No, a conflagration; my ex-wife.— 
Washington Star. 


He—I was on the beach this morning 
alone with my thoughts. 
She what perfect solitude——Dallas News. 


“I suppose you are going to raise pota- 
toes in your garden?” 

“I was, but when I read the directions 
for planting, I found that it would be im- 
possible. They should be planted in hills, 
and my-yard is perfectly level.” 


In the city train the conversation turned 
on the important subject of economy. Va- 
rious views were expressed. Then, a small 


Preck lew 


The fairer the skin the more ugly it is when 
marred by freckles, and they are really un- 
necessary. As soon as the warm sunshine or 
the hot winds bring them out, causing the 
natural embarrassment that every woman 
feels, get from your druggist a package of 
Kintho Beauty Cream. This is usually an 
easy and effective way to remove them and 
quickly have a soft, clear, youthful and beau- 
tiful complexion, ‘which ‘of course should 
have no freckles. 

Use Kintho at the first sign of freckles, ap- 
plying night and morning, and you should be 
delighted to see how rapidly these ugly spots 
begin to disappear. It is also well to use 
Kintho Soap as this helps to keep the skin 

















clear and youthful. 
Kintho Mfg. Co., Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 





man in one corner said slowly: “A friend 
mine ain’t spent a penny in five years.” 
“What are you givin’ us?” 
“Fact!” said the small one briefly. “Bi 
’e’ll be out o’ jail next week !”—Tit-Bits. 


“Your father objects to your bathin 
suit,” said Mrs. Cumrox. 

“T don’t see,” protested Gwendolyn, “ho 
he could possibly object to a little thin 
like that!”—Washington Star. 





When you get home to dinner late 
The grub is cold, that’s true; 
But Friend Wife will be glad, I’ll state, 
To make it hot for you. 
—Cincinnati Enquire 


Sonny—Father, one of the boys said 
looked like you. 

Father—What did you say? 
Nothin’. He’s a lot bigger tha 
me.—Grainger County News. 





“Is that beverage near-beer?” 

“No,” said Uncle Bill Bottletop. It 
what I'd sooner call near-water.”—Was! 
ington Star. 





Elderly One—A wife should defer to he 
husband’s wishes, my dear. 

Younger One—I have done so ever sinc 
he told me his one wish was to see m 
happy.—Boston Transcript. 








Hewitt—He wouldn’t rent you the flat, eh 
Jewett—No; he said that I was so bow 
legged that I would be continually rubbin 
the paper off the walls—Washington Sta: 
“What is it, Sonny?” 


“I’m tryin’ to ’member what ma wanted 
me to git in this jug.” 

“What jug?” 

“Gee! I forgot the jug.”—Browning’ 
Magazine. 





Wife—I looked at the sweetest hat toda: 
for only $30. 

Hub—Thank heaven you didn’t buy i! 
if it cost that much for a look—Bosto1 
Transcript. 





“Do moind yez don’t git hur-rt, Pat, 
said Bridget. “It’s dangerous a-workin’ i: 
that quarry.” 

“That’s all right, Biddy,” responded Pa 
“Oo’ve borrowed $2 from the foreman, and 


he don’t let me do any dangerous work 


anny more.” 





“That show is traveling under false rep 
resentation.” 
“Why, how is that?” 


“Their poster says chorus of 20 and 


there’s not one in it under 40.”—Corne! 
Widow. 





Wise Guy—Speculating in stocks is noth 
ing but fisherman’s luck. 

Shorn Lamb—Hardly that. I’ve some 
times gone fishing and succeeded in savin 
my bait.—Boston Transcript. 





Hibbs—Rover never runs to the door t 
meet mé any more, wagging his tail. 

Mrs. Hibbs—I know he’d like to, dea: 
but in this flat there isn’t room for him t 
wag it—Washington Star. 


It appears that not long ago, at a gathe: 
ing of artists a certain futurist painter ap 
proached Louis Wain and said: “Why d 
you always draw cats, cats, nothing bu 
cats?” 





“It is true that I draw cats,” returne 
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HAY FEVER 


SMOKED OUT 





Checks Discharges of the Eyes and Nose, Allays Inflammation 
and Opens Up Air Passages Almost Instantly. 


No Need to Leave Home — No Need to Use Drugs 
Let “SMOKO” Make You Well 


Just as Good for Colds and Catarrh. Price 25c and 50c. 
At leading druggists or by mail prepaid. 


MUNYON REMEDY CO., Dept. 51, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Unusual Olive Oil 
Not Sold By Dealers 


We sell direct to the consumer because the price will 
not admit of dealers profit. Made entirely from Ripe 
Olives Cold pressed Unblended and absolutely pure. 

A grade almost unknown even to the epicure. Rich 
in medicinal and nourishing qualities. Fruity and 
delicate in taste. Can be taken by persons who dis- 
like even the best because this Oil gives no after 
taste; does not “‘repeat.’’ Tastes of the ripe olives 
and is of the delicious flavor desired by those who 
know what a fine Olive Oil is. Made on a private 
estate in Spain with unusual care, producing an Oil 
with a rare and delicious flavor, and perfect purity. 
True Virgin Oil, THE CALLAHAN SPECIAL OLIVE 
OIL. In sealed cans only and full measure. Free 
elivery on first orders anywhere in U. S. On further 
orders free delivery on gallons only up to 600 miles, 
Price $4.75 per Gallon $1.50 per quart. Call or address 

GEO. CALLAHAN & CO., 

222 Front St., at Beekman, New York City 
Near the Fulton Ferry. Telephone Beekman 3893, 
Over 30 years in our present Warehouse. 

Get our Booklet ‘‘Health Facts’’. Send 40c in stamps 
and get the wonderful information contained in this 

Book, The Olive Oil Booklet is’ free. 








-Prostate Trouble- 


Prostate Disorders, Bladder Troubles In 
Men; Getting up frequently at night, posi- 
tively and rapidly overcomewithout drugs 
privately at home; Doctors, Osteopaths, 
Chiropractors, Physical Culture Directors 
use it; Easily used by anyone, anywhere, 
no matter what you have tried or how old 
the case, this method will bring results 
quickly. Write for free illustrated book- 
let and convincing testimony. 


ELECTROTHERMAL COMPANY 
614 Central Blide., Steubenville, Ohio 











ACROMATIC TELESCOPE 





Made upon new scientific principles, nicely brass bound 
with powerful lenses, scientifically ground, Travelers, 
hunters, farmers, boy scouts and everyone needs a te- 
lesco pe. Have you ever enjoyed the marvels of a tele- 
scope! Each telescope guaranteed just as represented, 
or money promptly re funded. Send 99 cents to-day. 

EASTERN NOVELTY CO., Dep.37 177 E, 938t.,.New York 


ECZEMA ti:tnet FREE 


Send your name and address and return ~ will bring 
you a regular Dollar Package of KRAN EMA—the 
marvelous new scientific treatment for ie Suemee-oe 
TRY FREE. Use treatment two weeks; if satisfied 
remit $1.00 in full payment; if not satisfied; you owe us 
nothing and the treatment has m at our expense. 

Send no money. Simply send name and address today. 
KRANO-ZEMA CO., 701 Phillips Bidg., Girard. Kan 








I will gladly tell suffer- 

ore how I vas CURED of MLAY-F ever 
by SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT if you 
will write me at once. SEND No Money! 


Bertha M. Carpenter, Box 3, Hollywood, Calif. 
OR SNUFF HABIT CURED by 
TOBACCO harmless remedy. Guaranteed 
Sent ontrial. If it cures, costsyou 
$1.09. Ifit fails costs nothing 
SUPERBA COMPANY G Y.Baltimore.Md. 
ith K t 
Astrological Reading 2.0 10 cts. 


JOSEPH DEVERE, Y-123 West Madison. Chicago, II. 























Mr. Wain, fixing the futurist with his eye, 
“but at least 1 do not call them land- 
scapes.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


He—Why is Adeline so angry with the 
photographer? 

She—She found a label on the back of 
her picture saying, “The original of this 
picture is carefully preserved.”—Edinburgh 
Scotsman. 








Flatbush—Ever try the fighting game? 

Bensonhurst—Well, I’ve played croquet 
with my wife, if that’s what you mean.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


“And what is this place?” 

“This is Reno. The limited stops here 
20 minutes.” 

“Oh! I’ve heard of Reno.” 

“Of course you have.” 

“Is 20 minutes long enough to get a di- 
vorce ?”—-Birmingham | Age-Herald. 


The Old Woman WwW Tho L Lived in a Shoe— 
My family is awfully crowded in this old 
oxford. Haven’t you something better to 
rent? 

Peter Piper, Pumpkin Eater—I have a 
fine, modern three-story suede shoe for 
rent, but children are not allowed.—Wash- 
ington Star. 


THE BEE’S ADVANTAGE. 
“The busy bee is much better off 
Than the busy man,” said McGuirk. 
For the bee has a sting, 
A most helpful thing, 
When a loafer butts in on its work.” 
Boston Transcript. 





BOARDING- HOUSE FUN. 
Landlady—I’m sorry you think the chick- 
en soup isn’t good. I told the cook how to 
make it. Perhaps she didn’t catch the idea. 
Boarder—No; I think it was the chicken 
she didn’t catch !—Pearson’s. 





“What’s the delegation?” 

“We propose to wait formally upon our 
landlady and to tell her that the war is 
over and suggest that a reasonable amount 
of food may now be released.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


“You say you have a fire escapé at each 
floor?” said the applicant for a room. 

“Yes, we. have,” replied the boarding- 
house lady. 

“Must give you a feeling of security.” 

“It does if the boarders are all paid up.” 

rit. 





“There are ants in the sugar,” 
summer boarder. 

“You’re the first to complain,” 
the hostess. 

“I hope you'll excuse me. But—vyou see 

I'm a vegetarian.”—Washington Star. 


‘Did you know you were behind in your 
board?” asked the keeper of the prunes. 

“No, I didn’t,” replied the boarder. 

“You owe me for a month.” 

“Oh, I know that, but I considered I was 
just that much ahead.”—Yonkers States- 
man. 


said the 


remarked 





THE GENUS TRAMPUS. 
“What do you work at my poor man?” 
“Only at intervals, lady.,—Boston Tran- 
script. 





First Hobo—You are not looking 
what’s the matter? 

Second Hobo—I dreamed last night that 
I was working and I woke up with a head- 
ache.—Washington Star. 


well; 


Wouldst thou learn to die contentedly; 
learn first to live wisely.—Confucius. 








Watch Your Blood 


When The Iron Runs Low, 
YouArelIn Danger 


The Same As When The Mercury 
Goes Down You Know There Will 
be a Frost 


"low To Make The Test That Tells 


Actual blood tests show that a tremene 
dously large number of people who are wealé 
and ill lack iron in their blood and that they, 
are ill for no other reason than lack of iron, 
Iron deficiency paralyzes healthy, forceful 
action, pulls down the whole organism and 
weakens the entire system. A pale face, @ 
mervous irritable disposition, @ lack of 
strength and endurance and the inability to 
cope with the strong vigorous folks in the 
Tace bs life—these are the sort of warning 
sign s that N: ature gives es when the bl ,0d is 
gett ng thin, pale, watery and literally starv. 
ing for want of iron, If you are not sure of 
your conditi yn, go to your doctor and have 
i m take your blood count end eee where 
you stand or else make the following test 
y ourself: See how long you ean work oF 
how far you can walk without becoming 
tired; next take two five-grain tablets of 
Nuxated Iron three times per day after 
meals for two weeks. Then test your 
strength again and see how much you have 
gained. By enriching the blood and creating 
new red blood cells Nuxated Iron strengthe 
ens the nerves, rebuilds the weakened tissues 
and helps to instill renewed energy and 
power into the whole system. 

Unlike the older inorganic iron products 
Nuxated Iron is easily assimilated, does not 
{njure the teeth, make them black nor upset 
the stomach. The manufacturers guarantee 
guccessful and entirely satisfactory results 
to every purchaser or they will refund your 
gmoney, It ie dispensed by all good druggists, 








507% Off 


Standard TIRES 


No Money Down? 


Why pay dealer’s prices when you can 
buy standgrd tires direct from us at a 
saving of more than half? Standard 
make used tires in good condition,when 
rebuilt byf expert tire makefts, give 
wonderful satisfaction and can ‘easily 
be guaranteed for 4000 miles, All tires 
selected by our own experts. Send no 
money with your order. Just state 
number and sizes wanted. Donot con- 
fuse our tires with the double tread 
tires which are sew 


SeeThesePrices 
—Less Than Half! 


Size Tires Tubes | Size Tires Tubes 
oe Pad tg Xo Santis 053 0S 
5 #5 | 838x434. 13.56. 4.40 
25 | 34x444. 24.85. 4.50 
85 | 35x44. * of 
386x434. 


25x5 


















2.806 
Mx4 14.65. 


you want, return them at our expense 
we will at once refund your money. 

Could any offer be moré fair? Your big chance to 
your tire cost right in two! State size wanted 


whether Clincher, Straight Side, Non-Skid or Plain. 


Write today. Immediate shipment. 


MITCHELL TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
215 E. 39th St. Dept.34 


ones 
Bisa 


at 
25 37x5 e 15.98. 6.50 


SEN D your order TODAY. No 
money now—pay on arrive 
al. Examine the tires and if not what 


Chicage 













rT JEWEL Fired Woten $8.75 


m wind and set. Genta - 
tstampe sd) gold filled various dong “ a oe = oo Pn Rion 
The finest, most aceurate watch ered for the money. Espe- 
cially adopted for railroad people ‘who —— a reliable watch. 


Special Limited 
Time Price 


Worth double elsewhere. 
One of the oldest rellable 
jewelers will aan foe a high grade watch to any address unos 
receipt of $8.7 r senc _namne and address and we send it 
Cc. by parc ¥ i post. Pay postman and watch is yours. 


D. 
s. 7 lated spain d charm 
abe: Ags (Ok WATCH CO... Dest. 470. CHICAGO, ILL. 





tandard ——==__ne 


eee ENE 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES :< ret for ASTHMA 


ists, 50 cts., OF ial a wy Zc. stamp. 
Charlestown, Mass.. 


STOWELL & C0., s0-B Main $t., 
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From Every Walk in Life 
Every day brings 


al dozens of new faces—they come 
we from all over the United States, Canada 


the Auto Center 

many Foreign Countries—each_one deter- 
the A N D mined to learn and master the Auto Truck and Tractor Business 

7 - * LJ 
logical | r Previous Experience Makes No Difference 
Ambition and willingness to learn are the chief requirements. It 
makes no difference where you live or what you have been doing, if 
you really want to get into the Auto, Truek or Tractor Business, the Mich- 


place 
figan State Auto ScKool can positively teach you. Thousands of successful 
b hg graduates all over the world prove this. 








\ 


Wonderful Opportunities in 
Auto and Tractor Business! 


Think of the millions of autos and trucks in use and the increas 
ing number of tractors being sold. Wherever you look there is posi 
tive proof of the big future of the business, Trained men are @c- 
tually needed to care for all these machines—and only trained men 
can ‘‘make good’’ at the work. 


i | eg ‘ _ What We Teach Not 2 One Man 


School 
| = inh ‘ Every phase of Automobile Truck This school is founded 
Bee and Tractor work is covered in our 
Factory 


1% 
ee 


t — 


Fa 


Course. You ere trained to know precticel end, newest 
every part of a gasoline engine--you Truck and Tractor 
are familiarized with all the different 
engines so that you can ha 

that comes to you 
ught all.about transm 
ferentials, ignition, starting 
° is omitte r¢ 


and fullest co-opera- 
tion of manufacturers, 


: strongly recommended 
by big Auto Manufacturers. They even 
assist in outlining our Course. 


Complete Tractor Course included 


; ns fer Our regular Auto Course also includes complete instruction on the care, 
~ b & repair and maintenance of rm Tractors. Manufacturers give fullest co 
WR Lea operation. International, Moline and Emerson-Brantingham Co.’s have re- 
R.R. i , cently placed new Tractors with us for the use of our students. 

“Fhe + 

, yi} ' 


IB Big Auto Factories Endorse Our School 
my 


Read these extracts from letters written by biggest Auto Factories In the Country. They show what 
7 the writers think of the MICHIGAN ST ATE AU’ SCHOOL. 
‘Maxwell Motor Co. says: ‘Michigan State Auto School is one of the best schools fn country. Recom 
one. Itis a recognized Many graduates in our employ-- 
satisfaction.’’ 


z+ y 


7 
Bee 


titution among auto factories. 
n State Aato School enjoys enviable reputation. Is one of 


Ar 
it Auto Manufacturers endorse work of Michigan State 


DETROIT 
THE HEART OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY 





jarvester Co. say 
the Michigan State Auto $ 
ere is @ constant dema 


ration wrote: 
uly thought of 7 é 
. The men they turn out are thoroughly 
fs their profession ."’ i 
hile Hu m Motor Car Co. said: *“The Michigan 
State Auto School ranks highest fn ste of schools. 
equipment and personnel are second to . By_all means 
ehoose the best. Micnigan State Auto Schc is the best so far 
ae we know.”’ 


Hundreds of letters like these prove the 
truth of our statement that the Michigan 
State Auto School—the Detroit Auto S 
in the Heart of the Auto Industry——is 
the logical place for you and your friends to 


Learn the Auto and Tractor Business 4 
Get in line with the Procession. Follow the Bonn a§ 











AUTOMOBILE 
Thousands who come to the FACTORIES Se Cent 
” ~—s- MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
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M of 
B U S| N ESS EARN $ 0 oe into ee themselves 


Many of our grad- Oo 


uates make even more than 

$400 monthly. Opportunities afe un- 
limited—the possibilities are seceeaneng every 

day. ‘Trained men are wanted everywhere and the 
pay is in proportion to the demand, 


OWN A GARAG 


Thousands of cities, towns and villages need good garages. The 
increasing number of machines calls for better facilities for taking care 
of them. M. S. A. S. Graduates never lack for business, 


Our Graduates 


% 


All over the country 
you will find M. 8, 
A. 8. Graduates 
Operating ga- 
tages of this 


arse. 


Our advertising es- 


tablishes the reputation of our graduates and business comes as fast as you can 
handle it. One graduate recently wrote that his friends forced him to open a ga 


when they learned he was a graduate of the M.S, A. 


S. That’s what it means to learn. 


at “The Old Reliable--The Most Progressive Auto School in America.” 


Sell Autos, 


Your training at the M. S. A. S. gives you a big 
advantage in selling. You learn all about the 
various makes of machines ; you learn the strength and weak- 
ness of each one; the kind work each is best suited for---in 
short, you can give expert advice on every phase of autos, 
trucks, and tractor needs, Think what an advantage that will 
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Trucks and Tractors 


give you in selling them! And think what a demand 
thereis for each one! You can getinto this business on 
small capital. Your successis almost certain---you wil] have 
the vital training that will insure results. F 

our Course is filled with information and tra 


it possible for you to successfully meet every situation that arises. 


That is the kind of training you want---and that is the kind you get at the M.S. A.S. 


ae eg 


DETROIT TRAINED MEN HAVE BIG ADVANTAGE 


Letters and telegrams come to us from all ever the country ask- 
ing for our graduates. Factories, Garages and Service Stations 
want trained men. They know the training our students get--- 
trained at Detroit, the heart of the Auto Industry---and give them 
the preference. The close, hearty co-operation of the Biggest 
Factories give our graduates valuable assistance. They furnish 
chassis and engines for our students to work on. Our block test 


Brazing - Welding and Tire Repairing Taught 


Separate and complete courses given on these subjects, entirely independent 
y < + uipment gives students 


of Au 
thorough 
handlin, 
in Tire 


Brazing and Welding 

. Each student ta ag 

orch. Brazers and Welders make $8 to $10 dafly. Big money 
pairing. Factories and garages always want competent men, 


Start Any Time—No Need to Wait 


morning afternoon and evening. Instructions complete and intensely in- 
teresting. Instructors are thoroughly competent men--all members of 
Society of Automotive Engineers. Students fever every possible assis- 
tance, both at school and after graduation, 

to get job to help pay expenses. 


Get New Catalog—FREE 


ye complete story, Shows actual pictures 
of classes and experimental rooms. Quotes 


hundreds of letters from satisfied gradi “ 
But don’t wait to write. r t 
when to expect 70%: then jump on train 
come, a8 hundreds do. And get actio NO 


Write or come today. Come to the 
Auto School. 


**In the Meart of the Auto Industry.”” | = ia 0 
r ——— 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
** Most Progressive Auto School in America’* 
826 Auto Bidg., 687-89-91 Woodward Ave 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S,A. 
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WAP 


— 


t by actually 


f necessary we assist you 


Al 


department has 25 different types of motors; our repair department 
has from 25 to 35 different makes of cars all the time. You get the 
widest experience possible.---you are made familiar with every 
condition you can possibly meet in actual work,---you are thorough- 
ly trained in our classes and lecture rooms to successfully meet and 
handle any motor car, truck or tractor problem that comes to you. 





Money-Gack Guarantee. 

We guarantee to qualify you for a posit! as chauff '’ 
repair man, tester, demonstrator, auto electrician, garage 
man, automobile dealer or tractor mechanic and operator, 
paying from $100to $400 monthly or refund your money, 














THE. SCHOOL 

THAT=TRAINS 

BOTH THE>HEAD 
AND HAND 





al, 
id SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


s MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
628 AuloBidg., 687-89-91 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
B Gentlemen: Please send me, absolutely FREE, New 176- 
@ Dace lllustrated Catalog, **Auto School News,’’ and Infor- * 
mation as checked below. 
{) Auto and Tractor (] Tire Repairing 
Course { ) Brazing and Welding 
(Mark each course you are interested in.) 
Or, better still, you can expect me about 
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See aEeeenEe 








